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AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book I., $ .30; Book Il., $ .40; Book Ill., $ .50 


Use of the parallel or spiral method, in which 
the different subjects are not presented as com- 
plete wholes, but alternate, in accordance with the 
ability of the child. A complete index is included 
in each book, and the problems correlate with the 
different branches of study. Introduction of sim- 
ple geometrical forms and elementary principles 


of algebra., 


The New McGuffey Readers 
Five Book Series 


An entirely new series, containing the same 
characteristics which gave MeGuffey’s Readers 
their unparalleled popularity and usefulness. Pre- 
pared in conformity with the latest and most 
approved ideas of teaching reading. 


CINCINNATI 


New YORK 


Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English $ .75 


Milne’s Academic Algebra 
Sanders’s Plane Geometry. 75 
Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy 1.00 
Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics 1.00 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in General Physics 1.20 
Putnam’s Text-Book of Psychology . 1.00 
Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 1.00 


College Entrance Requirements in English 
for Study and Practice, 1901-1905 .80 


Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French - 50 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar . ‘ 
Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin. 1.00 
Hamer’s Easy Steps in Latin . é oe 
Miller’s Selected Works of Ovid . o hee 
Gleason’s Story of Cyrus 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


McMaster’s Primary History of 
the United States................ $ .60 


A brief history, containing a graphic and inter- 
esting narrative of events, and touching only upon 
The 
numerous illustrations are historically authentic, 
The 


those topics most important to children. 


and form a striking feature of the book. 
maps are also notable. 


New Education Readers 
Books I. and $ .35 


A new system, embodying the best features of 
the phonic, the synthetic, thee word, and the sen- 
tence methods. It forces nothing upon the child, 
but accomplishes more than other systems attempt. 
No other method gives the child so large a voeabu- 
lary in the same time and none is so thoroughly 
simple and teachable. 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Just Published 


120 Pages. 


Mailing Price, 20 Cents 


Spalding & Moore’s Language Speller 


PART ONE— For Primary Grades 


PART TWO W— For Grammar Grades 


144 Pages. Mailing Price, 30 Cents 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


CORRELATING 


Language Work 


with 


PART ONE is arranged in five chapters of ten lessons each. 

It treats of Words, whence English words come, what they 
stand for; Sentences, what they carry, and how they do their work; 
Paragraphs, and how they are connected; parts of speech, phrases, 
punctuation, imitative words, how sound carries meaning, the con- 
founding of words, etc. 

The book introduces letter-writing, story-telling, and composition, 
together with simple rules for capitalization and punctuation. 

On the page opposite each lesson in language are words adapted 
to expression on the theme of the language work. 


PART TWO is arranged in four chapters on the same general 
plan as Part One, and supplements and completes the course of les- 
sons begun in that book. 


_In letter writing the pupil advances to letters of application 
business letters, telegrams, informal and formal notes. 

In composition the themes are often selected from collateral 
work in geography, history, ete. 

Each chapter contains about 1,000. new words in spelling and is 
intended to cover the work of a hal > : 


Spelling 


Sample copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of the mailing price 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COTPIPANY, 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NICHOLS’S 
GRADED LESSONS IN 


ARITHMETIC 
Books I, Il, IV, V, VI, VI, VIII. 


A book for each school year. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Adopted in June for exclusive use in the Public Schools of the 
CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


Nicnots’s GRADED Lessons are admirable books in every respect. 


The teachers like 


them; the Superintendents approve them; the School Boards adopt them. Sample 


copies will be sent for 15 cents each. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


~ 


Composition Books 


Stenographers’ Note Books 


NOW THE 


TO LOOK OVER YOUR SUPPLY OF 


Students’ Note Books 
Drawing Papers and Books 


Pencil Tablets 


White and Manila Practice Papers and Pads 
Examination and Exercise Papers of all descriptions 


Then send us your requisition and let us estimate on same 


WritrE FOR CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES 


ACME STATIONERY AND. PAPER COMPANY 


SALESROOM: 


Room 206, No. 302 Broadway, N. Y. | 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TOMMY’S PROBLEM. DIRECTORY. 
Tommy is ae Smith’s bright- TH E FA M OUS PE N S Publis 
"so she waa surprised ote 
‘alt hour t> find him standmg at her | Gtillott’s Numbers 1045 and 1066 AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


desk, woe on his brow, a crumpled paper New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 


and a bethumbed book in his hands, LUV... RACO 
“T can’t do that problem,’ almost wept Smooth Durable Fluent 0 BOSTON, MASS. N 
iss Smi > 3 i NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
q in question was simple, and had to do | Boston & Maine Railr oad. AKER & TAYLOR COV 
with the number of sheep there would be Wal | Ma S PANY 
4 left if 320 head of sheep were divided by p LOWEST RATES IRGHA RD G C 
a four, and three-quarters of them soid to HABENICHT - SYDOW SERIES BOSTON, aan’ . ° 
the butcher. s 
“I don’t know how many head there are PHYSICAL Fast Trai n Service Swe COMPANY, MILTON 
* to a sheep,” wailed Tommy. Large, Distinct, Durable SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“You don’t know how many heads a P . BETWEEN UTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
repeated bewildered Miss EXCELSIOR SERIES J PHILA., N, Y., CHICAGO, 
“No’m,” guiped innocent, city-bred Political and Test Maps BOSTON ro CHICAGO ENTRAL SOS UE PLY Co. 
Tommy. “I don’t know that table!” Cheapest ever offered in this market , ’ pty . 
Miss Smith is dreaming nightmares now St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis Ween amen oer ane) THOMAS 
a nose make one head; ten heads make : WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. TORRES, BAS. 
one sheep, eleven sheep make ome || etc. | ROWELL COMPANY, 
ushel! 
But Tommy was set straight in his | Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all ATON & COMPANY 
logy ll as hi thematics. Through Trains. CHICAGO, ILL. 
mology a well as his mathemati JL. HAMMETT COMPANY ough Tra 
The School Supply House For tickets and information mh at any CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
VARIETIES. N.Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St. principal ticket I NN be MPAN Y 
A HOPEFUL BROTHER. Fem. snd Ags. Boston. | TJ EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
: H NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 


Ef you ask him, day or night, 
When the worl’ warn’t runnin’ right, INDS & NOBLE 


GOO D THIN G | & COMPANY, ‘HENRY 


In his uncomplainin’ way— NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Well, I’m hopin’.” OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


When the winter days wuz nigh, ; A N Ww B ; BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
An’ the clouds froze in the sky, = © inder AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 
Never sot him down to sigh. = BOSTON, 
But, still singin’ on his way, = Journal of Education. ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 
He'd stop long enough to say— z Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire to NEW YORK, N. Y. 
‘Well, I’m hopin’.” an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the [ EE & SHEPARD 
(Sperrit waitin’ fer its flight), Ube ay IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
“ ir y ; , = e sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
Brother, air yer prospects bright? ston 2 with ‘‘JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon” printed on the front 
i An’—last words they heard him say, 19 mor cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the ‘ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
In the ol’, ron ae way— | Journat. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Well, I’m hopin’.” Cc 
—Atlanta Constitution. = Our New Binder | 
oman will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
‘Tis hard to run up a ladder steep, sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the NEW YORK anp CHICAGO 
’Tis hard to run up a hill, JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO 
But, ah! ’tis aS easy as i to slee postage and packing. r it wi e€ c 
easy as going d Or it will b NEW YORK, N. 
© run up a little bill. Given F'ree C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO 
f — =} to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months NEW YORK, N. Y. ; 
Being hated is often useful. Many a : = SS subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
man has failed in love, politics, and busi- — same 
ness because there was no one to abuse 
him at the right time —June New Lippin- NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. COMESNY G. & C, 
cott. 
ORSE COMPANY, THE 
It is hard for a man’s pride to think that 
{ he has not enough brain to do more than S44 4 ha * 953 R. L. & CO. 
attend to his own business.—June New uca on BE “we x Y 
Lippincott. supr. RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, EWSO 
A pupil asked to name the bones that oF tat PEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
form the human skull replied that he It is the oldest of the high-class act thee 
couldn’t recall their names, but he had y monthly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be AGE, L. C., 
them all in his head. o A within reach of every teacher whe yocogniaes the BOSTON, MASS. 
samen : act that teaching is a great profession and not a M 
“ . »* make shift” to get a living, OTTER & PUTNA 
the pie of horses KEEPS Librarians should include Edscation in their NEW YORK, N. Y. 
/ matched, aren ey?” lists for the benefit of teact and of otl h 
they're wen | | SCHOOL LIFE MOVING | | | POWERS & LYONS 
etter WITH THE Universally commended by highest educational CHICAGO, ILL, 
t'other’s willin’ to let him.” MOTION OF THE WORLD] | Copy tor six 2cents stamps,” Sample RANG EDUCATION AL COMP’Y 
B aN, ’ 
A JUVENILE ‘“‘ REVIEW THE PALMER CO., Publishers, AND & McoNALLY 
\ OF REVIEWS.” 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. NEW YORK Anp AE 
If education be a preparation for 
' Important to the pasiaees of life, then every MEMBERS OF THE ICHARDSON, Ss M I ais H & CO. 
. child should also, from the begin- NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ubscribers. Educational Press Association HEWELL & CO.. THOMAS R 
Cine of America. BOSTON anp NEW YORK 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, ae ee 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 a year 
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Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 
When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 
Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
* If something good be said. 
No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good pe said. 
And so I charge ye by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
~James Whitcomb Riley. 


Beloved fields! from out your pure domains 
Floats music softer than from viol strings ; 
Better the warbling of your feathered things 

Than all the rolling organ’s deep refrains ; 

What prima donna trills such liquid strains 
As yon brown meadow lark, that, floating, sings 
Above ber nest on slow-descending wings 

- With plaintive sweetness that the soul enchains ? 
Not hers alone, but myriad notes there are 
Too sweet for telling, where all sounds are sweet. 
—L'oyd Mifflin’s ‘‘ The Fields of Dawn.” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Henry W. Lonarettow: The talent of success is 
nothing more than doing ‘what you can do well with- 
out a thought of fame. 

SuPERINTENDENT C. F. Boypen, Taunton, Mass. : 
The greatest gift the teacher can have is not knowl- 
edge of facts, is not knowledge of method, is not 
skill even to apply right methods. She must have 
intuition. She must know instinctively the one she 
is to teach. She must read children, 

Dr. GertTRUDE EpMANp, Lowell: In the covntry 
schools there is a chance to develop individuality 
more than in the city schools; I sometimes think 
that the children in country schools learn as much as 
in city schools, where the teacher feels that children 
must be reciting all the time just as if they were 
wound up. 

Henry ALuEen, Topeka: There are but few places 
on the globe where the school teacher is not welcome, 
and the Anglo-Saxon is cleaning them up mighty 
faatete: 5 You can put in one scale all the valor 
of soldiery, wisdom of statesmen, and acumen of poli- 
ticians, andin the other the school teacher and the 
latter will outweigh all the others. 

Pres pent CHARLES F. Tuwina, Western Reserve: 
The American people began the century knowing 
that education was of worth; they end the century 
knowing that it is, from the primary school to the 
university, exceedingly precious. They began the 


century believing that education was of value to 
every man and especially to the members of the 
liberal professions; they end the century convinced 
that no education can be too high, or broad, or fine for 
every member of the human family, 


‘amination by medical experts. 


CHICAGO MUST REFORM. 


In the fifty years’ history of the board of educa. 
tion prior to the election of Superintendent Cooley a 
pernicious system had grown up, bad in its effects 
upon the board’s employees, from the superintendent 
down. Club influence, church influence, social pull, 
political drag, innuendo, and attack had come into 
power in the selection and appointment of teachers 
and in the expenditure of the several millions of dol- 
lars annually placed at the disposal of the board. 

The first clash between the new system and the 
old system came in July, 1900, when the superinten- 
dent announced that he would not approve certain 
recommendations made in regard to candidates for 
certain positions by some members of the board. 
The superintendent was so far sustained in his posi- 
tion that the recommendations did not come into the 
board proper, but Trustee Dawes did introduce his 
famous resolution, which provided that thereafter 
the superintendent should report regularly to the 
board of education all persons who recommended 
candidates for positions in the schools, or interested 
themselves in appointments. This resolution was 
defeated, although at the same meeting, in executive 
session, the board passed a resolution freeing the 


JAMES A. PAGE, 
Dwight School, Boston, Mass. 


superintendent from his past mischievous subjection 


to the district committees. So far as the teachers 
and principals are concerned, the district committee 
is now no longer anything more than an inspecting 
body, but little concerned in appointments. 

On October 3 the board provided that no teacher 
could be appointed to any position in the Chicago 
normal school, or receive a certificate to teach in 
in the same school, except upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent of schools and the principal of 
the normal school. ‘hus these appointments were 
left entirely in the hands of the educational force. 
The new authority had a direct influence in improv- 
ing the personnel of the teachers. It was further 
provided that no applicant for admission to the nor- 
mal school should be accepted without a physical ex- 
Later in the year 
they added to this the provision that all teachers, 
from whatever source, should be admitted to the 
ranks of the teaching force only after passing a phy- 
sical examination conducted by medical experts. 
Under these resolutions a number of applicants have 
been rejected. 

In February of this year the board passed a resolu- 
tion that teachers of German must take a two-year 
course in the Chicago normal school, and later pro- 
vided that teachers of German from outside of the 
city must take the full examination for elementary 
teachers, which was one step more toward the aboli- 
tion of the special teachers’ corps. 

The board has created and established the paren- 
tal school. Through action recommended by the 
superintendent, it compelled the book companies in 


January to take off the hands of the board 65,000 vol. 
umes in store. These had not been taken care of when 
exchanges were made, and were useless to the board. 
They were paid for at their face value. At the same 
meeting, on the recommendation of the superinten- 
dent, two of the five books of mathematics in use in 
the grammar grades were dropped under the Meier 
resolution, and prior to this time, on the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent, a superfluous grammar | 
had been dropped. 

The board of education also provided that in lieu 
of the haphazard method of providing substitutes 
from experienced teachers on the list, teachers with 
lapsed certificates, etc., that a corps of seventy sub- 
stitute teachers should be appointed in the order of 
merit, as determined by the examination for regular 
teachers. 

On February 20 the finance committee presented a 
resolution to the board, which was adopted, which 
limited the number of cadets to be appointed to posi- 
tions to 250. These prospective appointments by a 
subsequent resolution are to be selected as the result 
of a competitive examination, and they will become 
teachers in order of merit. The assignment of ca- 
dets has been a matter of chance and influences 
other than merit. The resolution further provides 
that hereafter there shall be but one cadet in schools 
of less than 700, and two cadets: in schools of more 
than 1,100, so that in no case can there be more than 
two cadets in a school. 

The board went on with the advanced work by 
providing for the establishment of a department of 
English in the normal school and a department for 
preparing teachers of manual training for the grades. 
The purpose of this was to raise the standard of 
teachers in these branches, Just here, as illustrative 
of the new functions of the superintendent, the board 
approved of his abolition of a branch grammar school 
attached to the South Chicago high school. It con- 
tained a head assistant, four teachers, and about 100 
pupils, in spite of the fact that under the rules no 
head assistant could be employed where there were 
less than eight teachers — besides, there were two 
grammar schools near to the high school and within 
convenient distance to all the children in the branch. 
The board approved the superintendent’s recom- 
mendation on April 7, and ordered the transfer of the 
teachers to other branches as fast as possible. 

On the first day of May the board unanimously re- 
elected the superintendent for the ensuing year. 
This action was taken nearly two months in advance 
of the annual election of teachers and selection of 


text-books, and freed the superintendent’s hands and * 


mind from pernicious influences which heretofore 
have always been exerted against him when his elec- 
tion came simultaneously with the election of teachers 
aud the selection of text-books. Atthe same meet- 
ing the board recommended that such changes should 
be made in the existing school laws as wouid enlarge 
the powers of the superintendent and extend his 
term to five years. 

A resolution adopted by the board on May 15, 1901, 
provides for an entirely new system of examinations. 
There has been created a board of examiners, ap- 
pointed by the superintendent, confirmed by the 
board, and composed of twelve superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. They shall, with the superin- 
tendent, prepare all questions for and examine all 
papers of examinations given in June and July. In 
connection with their power, and to prevent its ever 
being said in the future that examinations are un. 
fair, it is provided that the board of education fur- 
nish a room in which all examination papers shall be 
filed, read, and marked, and in which all meetings for 
revision of such papers shall be held. That all ex- 
amination papers shall remain on file in said room or 
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in the custody of the superintendent of schools until 
an opportunity shall have been given fora revision 
of them, and that during the time examination papers 
are thus on file no such papers shall be taken from 
said room whatever, except as provided by the super- 
intendent. When all revisions have been completed, 
these papers are to be destroyed. Questions of re- 
vision shall be considered only by at least a majority 
of the examiners sitting as a board of review, at cer- 
tain specific times fixed by the superintendent. All 
persons claiming errors in the marking of papers 
shall present their claims in writing to the superin- 
tendent of schools, and shall, after notification, ap- 
pear before the examiners for the consideration of 
questions of revision, and at such times all parties 
interested, members of the board of education, and 
representatives of the press shall be admitted. 


TO THE HONEST LIAR. 


Here’s to the man who lies to us, who’s careless of the 
truth, 

Who slaps us on the back and says, “Gee! how you hold 
your youth!” 

Who shrinks not at the future when he has a lie to tell, 

But, when you're sick and tired and blue, declares 
“You're looking well!” 


Here’s to the man who tells us lies when solemn truth 
would hurt, 

Who says: “I'll back you through and through, if it 
should take my shirt.” 

Who, when you're “off” and cannot write just as you 
think you should, 

Will tune you up for better things with, ‘““That’s what 
I call good!” 


Or, when you paint a picture that is wrong in every part, 
Will make you think the daub is great by saying, “Now, 
that’s art!” 
He lies—but it’s in charity, if lying ever was, 
So, here’s his health, for, though he lies, he’s honest 
when he does. 
—Josh Wink, in Baltimore American. 


BETTER THAN A PENSION. 


Ida E. Smith is a teacher of Newark, N. J., aged 
thirty-six. C. W. Crompton, aged sixty-eight, also 
resides in Newark. Mr. Crompton and Miss Smith 
had mutual matrimonial plans until Mr. Crompton’s 
purposes did not harmonize with those of Miss 
Smith, and the court has told Mr. Crompton that 
he must pay Miss Smith, the teacher, $7,500 for 
having changed his plans and disarranged hers. 
This sets a definite value upon the plans of a woman 
teacher of thirty-six years of age. 


SAYINGS OF HENRY SABIN. 


SELECTED BY LAURENCE LEATHE, 


There is as much true discipline of soul in joy as 
in sorrow. 

Don’t slander your neighbor; don’t meddle with 
his business. Solomon says: “Every fool will be 
meddling.” 

Other things may have deteriorated since Solo- 
mon’s day, but the race of fools has held its own. 

Don't ridicule what your neighbor conscientiously 
believes to be right, even though you think it to be 
wrong; don’t quarrel with him about his religion or 
his politics; don’t endeavor to pry into the secret 
thoughts of his heart. 

Don’t be a humbug in the world. 

Don’t dodge hard places; if the big end of the 
log is yours, lift and strength will come with the 
lifting. 

Don’t fret at what you can’t help; don’t worry 
about broken bridges you may never have to cross; 
don’t grumble at your brother’s good fortune. 

Don't be found among those who enjoy being 
miserable. 

Paradise is now, as well as hereafter. 

The sunshine of eternity enriches this life. 

Don’t think that doubt is born of «a great intellect. 

Don’t look for failure; don’t stop to study the 
chances of success. : 

A wise man differs not in the possession of brains 
but in the use he makes of them. 

In an emergency, a wise man consults his brains 
a fool his impulses, 


ryt 
weedledum is my hobby; "Tweedledee is my 
neighbor's hobby. ‘The partition between the two 


is very thin, but it is amply sufficient to separate one 
fool from another. 

There is that in the touch of a human hand 
which makes us all akin, 

In common with other fools, you will be judged by 
your dress. 
* Good common-sense in dress betrays good breed- 
ing. The height of fashion is the height of folly. 

You will be judged by your conversation. ‘Talk 


about what you know; don’t talk about what you 
don’t know. One-half the art of conversation con- 
sists in saying what you have to say in a few words; 
the other half consists in being a good listener. 

You will be judged by the friendships you form, 
It is not always possible to go with the company we 
like; but we are not forced to like the company with 
whom we go, 

Ilave few intimate friends, no sworn enemies, 


BIRD TALKS. 


WHEN BIRD SONG IS OVER. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER, 
Aathor of “‘ Nesting Time,” etc. 


Now—dawn after dawn—there are painstaking lessons 
To teach sky science and wings delight. 
Soon will they follow the swift feet of summer; 
Oh, Senor Swallow, we envy your flight. 
—Edwin Arnold. 

In this month of July begins — for lovers of bird 
song — “the melancholy days, the saddest of the 
year,” for before it passes the song season is over. 
There are, it is true, two or three faithful ones who 
do not desert us entirely. As Thoreau says, “some 
birds are poets and sing all summer,” Such are the 
happy song sparrow, the cheery robin, and the dainty 
indigo bird. But all the thrushes have fallen to 
silence; orioles and bobolinks have subsided into 
demure heads of families, devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to training the rising generation, with 
thoughts already beginning to turn toward the long 
journey before them. 

Bird song has not been so thoroughly studied as it 
deserves, but enough is known to make it deeply in- 
teresting. The old notions that birds are limited to 
two or three expressions, and that all of a species 
exactly reproduce the notes of one another, have 
long been exploded among those who have given 
serious attention to our little brothers. Mr. Chency, 
who studied the matter critically, and has given us a 
book of bird songs carefully reduced to our musical 
seale, recognizes a great difference between individ- 
uals of the same species. “I find more and more 
that birds extemporize,” he says, “and that those of 
the same species do not sing alike.” This must be 
the experience of every close student who has a 
musical ear. 

Besides the fact that very early two birds of a 
species sing the same song, it is interesting to note 
that many of them— most, indeed, that I have 
studied — have certain different, well-defined utter- 
ances, which may be classed as: the love song, the 
common song (of great variety ), the whisper song, 
the flight song. 

The love song is that which blesses us on the ar- 
rival of the birds in wooing mood. It is eestatic, and 
probably the best a bird can do, To enjoy it one 
needs to be not only up early in the morning, but in 
the fields promptly with the opening of the season. 
For when the bride is won, the home established, 
aud the singer settled down to entertain his mate and 
await the time when the cherished shells give up 
their precious contents, and nests are “ brimming 
over with the load of downy breasts and throbbing 
wings,” the song becomes the calmly happy, charac. 
teristic, and greatly varied utterance which we may 
all the common song. It is then that the bird has 
leisure to vary, change, and elaborate his theme, and 


‘it is a particularly interesting time to study him. 


Sometimes one shall be so happy as to overhear 
what I have eailed the bird’s whisper song. One 
must be very near and very unobtrusive, for it can be 
heard only at the distance of a few yards, being de- 
livered with nearly or quite closed beak, and by no 
means intended for the public ear, There is a 
dreamy, rapturous quality in this song which differ- 
entiates it from all others. It seems to be addressed 
no more to the mate than to the world at large, but 
to be simply asoliloquy, an irrepressible bubbling over 
of his joy of life, and it gives emphatic denial to the 
opinion held by some persons that a bird lives in 


constant terror of his life. No one who has heard 
that song can resist the belief that it comes from a 
serene and joyous spirit. Birds are always alert, but 
it is unthinkable that they are always in fear. 

The flight song is perhaps more rare, and cer- 
tainly different, Not all birds are known to indulge 
in that particular form of expression, but discoveries 
are constantly being made, and not infrequently an- 
other name is added to the list of birds known to 
have a flight song. ‘This utterance, while unlike the 
others, usually introduces strains from the common 
song, or the family call, which readily identifies the 
singer. The oven bird, for example, while pouring 
out his rhapsody, sailing about over one’s head, often 
in the dusk of late afternoon, interpolates an ocea- 
sional “teacher! teacher! teacher!” which proclaims 
him at once. The bewitching little Maryland yellow- 
throat while delivering himself on wing cannot re- 
frain from betraying ‘“ wichita! wichita! wichita!” 
which is equivalent to shouting his name, 

While songs differ with individuals, with season, 
with emotions, and even with age, there is still al- 
ways a certain family quality by which one may rec- 
ognize the species. Rarely do two robins arrange 
their simple notes in the same way, yet one never 
fails to recognize the voice of a robin. It is the 
same with orioles, thrushes, and all others. There 
is sometimes a sort of family resemblance in the 
songs of two or three robins of a neighborhood, 
which suggests the thought that they may be bro- 
thers, and have learned from one father. I once 
knew two Baltimore orioles who were exceedingly 
friendly with one another, and nested near together, 
who sang exactly the same notes, but it was the only 
case I ever met with, 

It is easier to learn to identify birds by their call 
notes, and their notes of alarm and warning, than by 
their songs. These are about the same in all of a 
species. Allrobins say “tut! tut!” and all give the 
ery called a “laugh,” as well as other common 
sounds; all phoebes shout the beloved name from the 
barn roof, and all least flyeatchers jerk out “ chebec” 
by the hour; the olive-sided flycatcher tribe to a bird 
drawl out their “see-here” from the top of a tree, 
and so with many others, But one and all of these 
birds are capable of more elaborate and varied songs. 

I have heard them in the case of those mentigned, 
and perhaps most of the birds we credit with having 
only the loud ecall-notes with which we are familiar 
have times and seasons of indulging in quite different 
utterances, 

Though song is dropped off during July, and by 
the middle of the month life in the tree-tops goes 
on nearly in silence, bird affairs have not lost their 
interest. The world is still full of little family 
groups under training,—learning “sky-science and 
wings delight,” and, what is of equal importance to 
them, becoming familiar with the products of earth, 
and their respective values from a gastronomie point 
of view. Also at this time many birds are still sit- 
ting. Some ona second brood, some whose first at- 
tempts came to grief, and some who are always late 
in setting up their homes, Among the latter two 
are especially noteworthy, that model of elegant 
manners, the cedar bird, or cedar waxwing, in dainti- 
est of silky plumage of Quaker hue, and the charm- 
ing goldfinch, “all black and gold, a flame of fire 
swinging on his purple thistle.” 

I know no bird who so fully expresses the joy of 
life as this tiny fellow-creature ; and his flight, as he 
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goes bounding through the air, uttering a joyous note 
with every wing-beat, is pure ecstacy. Often, when 
he has apparently no desire to go anywhere, he will 
fling himself upon the air with vehemence, make a 
wide circle, and return to his perch, or bound straight 
up ten feet or more, and then drop back, pouring out 
his delicious notes, evidently because he is so brim- 
ful of bliss he cannot contain himself. Then his 
songs, especially his morning songs, which come after 
other birds have finished theirs, have a quality of 
rapture which cannot be expressed. The goldfinch 
has a wonderful variety of songs and calls, and he 
and his mate an apparently endless number of con- 
versational notes, all in the tender, sweet voices of 
the family. He is one of the few birds who sing in 
chorus, No bird pair that | know is more attractive 
in its family life, the little matron so timid and 
clinging, with such an appealing call, the small 
spouse so tender and attentive, so different from his 
usual jolly manners, and fully impressed with his re- 
sponsibility as head of the family. They always re- 
mind me of a boy and girl play-marriage, a sort of 
David and Dora Copperfield affair. It is not because 
they are small; some birds less in size are fussy and 
important, others bluff, and seemingly rather in- 
different, while in one or two eases, notably the hum- 
ming bird, the nest-maker appears to be independent 
of her mate, and able to manage her domestic con- 


cerns without aid. 
Truly, the more intimately we know these instruc- 


tive tribes of the air, the more heartily shall we 
agree with the poet, who exclaims 
‘* How like are birds and men!” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“4 COMPROMISE” AT THE EXPENSE CF 
THE COMING MAJORITY. 


BY MARY H, HUNT. 


Superintendent Ferguson’s articles entitled “Scientific 
Temperance in Connecticut” in the Journal of Educa- 
tion of June 13 and 20, in the interest of truth, fairness, 
and publie morals, call for a reply. 

After alluding briefly to the history of moral and legal 
temperance movements in the United States, the in- 
effectiveness of which he says led up to the introduction 
of temperance physiology in the schools, he proceeds to 
discuss what he considers the mistakes of the temper- 
avee edueation leaders, namely, that “they ask too 
much.” He says in discussing our plan of study:— 

“Only so much physiology was to be taught as was 
necessary to make the effects of narcotics on the organs 
of the body intelligible to children.” 

Here, at the start, is an omission which, in effect, is 
exaggeration. 

The widely-circulated standard for temperance text- 
books, and, therefore, for what should be taught, adopted 
by the National Woman’s Temperance Union in 1887, 
says:— 

“In all grades below the high school this instruction 
should contain only physiology enough to make the 
hygiene of temperance and other laws of health intelli- 
gible.” 

The reader will notice that Mr. Ferguson’s statement 
leaves out the clause “and other laws of health.” Why 
this omission? It misrepresents the scope of the pur- 
pose, for it implies that the effects of narcotics is the 
only feature of hygiene desired. On the contrary, we 
wish the whole question of hygiene suitable for public 
schools to be taught, including the nature and effects of 
alcoholic drinks and other narcotics as one. important 
feature of this hygiene, with physiology enough to make 
it all intelligible. 

Our standards show, as did the Connecticut law of 
1893, that our plan contemplates that four-fifths of the 
whole study for lower grades should be general hygiene 
and physiology, and all except twenty pages in books 
for the high schools. 

Everyone will agree that intentionally to distort a 
fact or withhold one of its essential parts is not honest 
criticism. We choose to assume that the omission of 
the clause referred to was not intentional, but an over- 
the utmost charity cannot deny 


nevertheless, 
as does Mr. 


sight; 


that a critic who sweepingly denounces, 
Ferguson, features of a nationally accepted movement, 
should himself be too accurate to overlook such an es- 
sential point as this omitted clause. 

Mr. Ferguson misstates our purpose, and then attacks 
his own misstatements. 

Again, he says we want too much temperance instruc- 


tion. We ask for the subject of physiology and hygiene, 
including the temperance matter, only 376 lessons in afl, 
including the oral lessons for primary pupils. We ask 
that these 376 lessons, instead of being massed at any 
one point in the school course, shall be graded to meet 
the progressing comprehension of the pupils, and be dis- 
tributed through the years at the rate of three lessons 
per week for fourteen weeks per year, from the first 
primary year to the close of the ninth year. The claim 
that this is too much study of this large topic is absurd. 
From 500 to 900 text-book lessons in the less im- 
portant subject of geography are often given in the 
same time. 

Neither is this study thus carried through the grades 
a continuous repetition, as Mr. Ferguson intimates. It 
is, instead, a progressive development, with new facts 
added from year to year, which keep the interest fresh, 
just as in the case of mathematics, which is studied from 
the first primary year, when the child learns that one 
and one are two, to the algebra in the high school. 

He charges again as one of our great mistakes that we 
ask for this study every year, especially in the primary 
classes. New habits are being formed each year of 
school life. The object sought is the guidance of the 
child in the formation of these habits. If the study 
does not reach the pupil before wrong habits are formed, 
as they often are in the primary years, the instruction 
in the grades above, instead of being that of formation, 


society conspires to keep the people imbued with the no- 
tion that alcoholic liquors are endowed with wonderful 
virtues which they do not possess.” 

The school as a factor in the solution of the alcohol 
question should, he says, “endeavor to combat these 
popular prepossessions,” as well as to teach the nature 
and effects of alcohol. This is trans-Atlantic confirma- 
tion of what we have been saying from the first; our 
school literature on this topic is thus planned. Who- 
ever will make a careful study of the fallacies that lead 
to the drink habit in this country, of the nature and 
effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, of other 
laws of hygiene, and of relative physiology, and will at 
the same time consider the adaptation of the same to the 
various grades of pupils, will find that the proportion 
below the high school of about eighty per cent. general 
hygiene and physiology, with not less than twenty per 
cent. of temperance matter, will cover the subject and 
not unduly crowd other branches. To insure this many 
states have wisely made this proportion a legal require- 
ment, as did the Connecticut law of 1893. If the multi- 
plication table would tend to lessen the future demand 
for alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, its presence in 
our school arithmetics might have to be legally required. 

Mr. Ferguson also charges the leaders of the temper-. 
ance education movement with getting “exaggerated 
statements published for school use as accepted facts.” 

Who is the judge whether these statements are ex- 


becomes the less hopeful work of reformation. “Most aggerations or facts? The reader is reminded that the 
Pong 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


of my cigarette smokers are in the fourth year,’ writes 
a Connecticut superintendent of schools. With no in- 
struction required against cigarettes and in other laws 
of health during the first three years, fourth-year pupils 
will be left all the more ready to become cigarette 
smokers. 

Vital statistics show that children of the foreign born 
in Connecticut exceed those of the native born parentage. 
They will constitute the coming majorities in that 
state. Connecticut, in taking this study away from the 
primary classes, denies to these children the instruction 
they especially need as soon as they enter school, since 
precept and example in the homes of many encourage 
alcoholic and other narcotic habits. Many of them, 
hampered by the necessity of acquiring the language, 
and dulled by beer, will drop back in their classes, and 
finally may leave school before they reach the sixth 
year, where, according to Connecticut’s present plan, 
the subject is first to appear as a text-book study. It is 
poor statesmanship that fails to educate these hosts 
coming to us from the old world in that sobriety which 
is essential to good citizenship and to the perpetuity of 
the republic. Instruction in this subject in primary 
classes does not mean, as Mr. Ferguson implies, that all 
that is adapted to advanced classes is to be taught in- 
fantile beginners, any more than that the abstruse facts 
of zoology and botany are to be taught the little ones 
who are getting their first lessons in nature study. The 
suggestion implies lack of study of the topic, and of the 
pedagogical duty of grading it. 

Do we ask for “too much” temperance matter in the 
books? 

Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, has published in advance sheets of his forthcom- 
ing report a chapter on “The Role of the School Teacher 
in the Struggle Against Alcoholism,” by A. Sluys, di- 
rector of the normal school, Brussels, Belgium, where 
temperance physiology is better taught than elsewhere 
on the continent. Director Sluys says: “Everything in 


NEW YORK. 
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indorsed books are written by such biologists, physiolo- 


gists, And pathologists as Professor H. Newell Martin, 
M. D., L.1..D. (Oxford University), of whom Darwin said 
he was the brightest pupil he ever had; Winfield S. Hall, 
M. D., Ph.D. (Leipsic), now professor of physiology in 
ove of the Chicago medical colleges; Henry F. Hewes, 
M.D., instructor in physiological chemistry in Harvard 
University niedical school, and others who in substance 
teach the same truths; specialists in the subject have 
testified to the soundness of the teaching of these books. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Ferguson says: “These books, being 
in direct conflict with the highest scientific authority, 
did not, of course, command the respect of the educa- 
tors of the country.” This is virtually claiming that the 
men and women connected with our common school sys- 
tem are qualified to denounce as inaccurate the teachings 
in physiological and pathological 
science have given years to the scientific study of the 
subjects they write about and approve. The teachers 
throughout this country are in general too intelligent a 
body of men and women to make such aclaim. Mr. Fer- 
guson cites no other authority than that of the teachers 
to support his charge of inaccuracy. His assumption 
that teachers in our common schools are qualified thus 
to sweepingly denounce the production of such authors 
as those named above may, perhaps, be explained by an 
article by’ August Forel, M. D., LL. D., Ph.D., formerly 
professor of psychiatry in the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, written after visiting our country and its 
universities two years ago, and published in an American 
medical magazine. Dr. Forel says:— 

“We have begun in Europe (in the universities) a 
scientific, social, and hygienic campaign against alcohol 
which is making encouraging progress.” “I found in the 
United States a scientific anti-alcohol movement in the 
universities to be almost completely absent.’’ Instead, 
“I was astonished to find with most a great ignorance gf 
the alcohol question, and of the social and individual 
effects of alcohol.” y a 


cf specialists, who 
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There is the trouble. Official science, with some in- 
dividual exceptions, in our country has not kept abreast 
with that of Europe on the alcohol question. This lack 
and consequent “ignorance of the scientific phases of this 
question” is necessarily reflected by those engaged in 
common school education who may be broadly intelli- 
gent on many other subjects. In the dissemination of 
truth that is in advance of popular knowledge the man 
who does not know, but who thinks he knows, is a peril. 
Tennessee mountaineers mobbed a teacher who taught 
their children that the world was round, declaring that 
“eommon sense shows that it is not round, but flat.” The 
revolt of the uninformed against new truth is a feature 
in the by-play that always accompanies progress. 

The unfairness of Mr. Ferguson’s methods of criticism 
are illustrated when he says of the school literature in 
question: 

“Books which assert that ‘tobacco is doing more harm 
in the world than rum,’ ‘tobacco is the cause of more in- 
sanity than spirituous liquors,’ that ‘alcohol is a powerful 
poison,’ etc., etc., are harmful books to be placed in the 


hands of children. What are the facts? One indorsed . 


book for advanced grammar grades quotes Dr. Willard 
Parker as saying that, “Tobacco is doing more harm in 
the world than rum.” The statement that “Tobacco is 
the cause of more insanity than spirituous liquors” is also 
a quotation from a superintendent of a New York insane 
asylum, and is given as such in the text-book where it 
appears. But Mr. Ferguson does not cite either of them 
as quotations. The unfairness of this is evident. 

He claims it is ‘‘harmful’” to teach children that “alco- 
hol is a powerful poison.’””’ The Century Dictionary de- 
fines the word powerful as “capable of producing great 
physical effects.”” No poison known to man has pro- 
duced such disastrous effects upon the human race as 
alcohol, which Professor Forel calls “the poison of 
nations.” Specialists (see Woodman and Tidy’s Foren- 
sic Medicine) say the definition of a poison is without 
reference to the size of the fatal dose. Such authorities 
as Allen’s Commercial Organic Analysis, and Ham- 
mond’s Diseases of the Nervous System in describing 
alecchol as a poison use the identical adjective ‘“power- 
ful’’ to which Mr. Ferguson objects. 

The quotations here referred to, and others to which 
space prevents replying in this article, have been the 
stock arguments with which Mr. Ferguson has conducted 
his campaign against the scientific temperance education 
of “all pupils in all schools” in Connecticut. 

Instead of carelessly accepting “exaggerated state- 
ments,” as he charges, the greatest possible care has 
always been taken to secure absolute accuracy for this 
teaching. Nothing has been allowed to stand that has 
been proven false, and even a form of statement of truth 
against which a captious critic could carp has always 
been changed if it could be without the sacrifice of truth. 
Our course of study has not, as Mr. Ferguson intimates, 
been “merely a scheme outlined” in somebody’s “office”; 
neither have its legal requirements. Both have been an 
evolution resulting from a study of the needs, the matter 
to be taught, and the best methods of teaching it, to 
which some of the best educational, scientific, and legal 
minds of the country have contributed. 

One of the inconsistent things about this new legisla- 
tion in Connecticut is that those who were so afraid that 
the children would be taught “exaggerated” or “inaccu- 
rate” statements in the text-books have supported a 
measure which requires the study in the fourth and 
fifth years without any text-books on the subject for 
either pupils or teachers, thus leaving the latter to teach 
anything they choose. The apparent supposition is that 
the common school teacher knows more on this subject, 
and can state facts more accurately, than the specialists 
who have written the text-books which are open to 
everyone for examination and correction if necessary. 
{It was to avoid the “exaggerations” and “inaccuracies” 
which were likely to occur in oral instruction in the case 
of teachers who have had little or no training on this 
subject, and to afford one means of definite information, 
that the best laws specify that this subject shall be 
taught with a text-book in the hands of the teacher for 
oral instruction in the primary years, and in the hands 
of pupils who use books in other subjects in grades above 
ihe primary. 

Mr. Ferguson says that the results of temperance ef- 
forts previous to the introduction of temperance educa- 
tion in the publie schools were “small,” “not lasting,” 
and “in vain.” This study, initiated twenty years ago, 
and gradually adopted by state after state, has been gen- 
eral for from ten to fifteen years. During that time it 
has been the only new temperance measure adopted to 
any great extent. Therefore, it is fair to ascribe to it 
its just proportion of credit for any gaing in temperance 
sentiment during these years. Before it was introduced 
into schools commercial interests paid no attention to 
the relation of alcohol and other narcotics to working 


{Continued on page 62.) 


Arthur Colton, the author of “The Delectable Moun- 
tains,’’ whose photograph is here reproduced, is a Yale 
man of the class of '90, receiving a degree of Ph.D. three 
years later. His “Delectable Mountains” are the hills of 
Litchfield county, Conn., near Washington, his home. 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE.—(111.) 

30. What good king, “father of his people,’ died from 
an attack of gout, brought on by the feasting and revelry 
attendant upon his marriage to a young and beautiful 
princess, who numbered among her maids of honor a 
future queen of England? 

31. Who, at his coronation, snatched the crown from 
the hands of the pope and placed it on his own head? 

32. What king threw an axe as far as he could, to de- 
termine the length of the church he was about to build? 

33. What king, hated and cursed by all his subjects, 
died at an early age, as a punishment, it was believed, 
for his evil life? 

34. Who sent this message to a neighboring monarch: 
“Take care of yourself, for the devil is let loose’’? 

35. What monarch was buried upon a throne, with a 
sword by his side and a Bible open upon his lap? 

36. What king, released from imprisonment, found 
that the terms of his ransom had not been kept, gave 
himself back to his captors, and spent the rest of his life 
in a foreign land? 

37. What king murdered his rival, and was himself 
stabbed while reading a letter presented to him by his 
assassin? 

38. Of what victor will we think when we read Long- 
fellow’s lines: — 

“Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away’’?: 
39. Who was called “The Quarrelsome’”’? 
40. Who promised to free an oppressed country, and 


then made a treaty with the oppressor? A. F. M. 
ANSWERS. 
{For ll. see Journal of June 20.] 
21. Louis XIV. 26. Charles IV. 
22. Philip I. 27. Francis I. 
23. Louis XV. 28. Louis XVI. 
24. Charles V. 29. Louis VIII. 


25. Louis VI. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF JANITORS. 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON, BOSTON. 


Payments for janitor service of nearly $700,000 
are not so free from taint. The character of the 
service is such that it is difficult, although not im- 
possible, to arrange payments upon a regular 


schedule; the result is constant demand for in- 
creased compensation in individual cases and for 
extra allowances. <A janitors’ association, which has, 


or claims to have, large political influence, and to 
control at the polls the political destinies of ambi- 
tious politicians, leads to the strong suspicion that 
many of the claims for extras are really payments 
for political favor. A janitor’s compensation is 
perhaps regulated as much by the number of poli- 
tical pulls he has as by the number of schoclrooms 
he cares for—The Atlantic, 


CHOSE THE SUNSET. 


An excellent piece of advice, which may be applied 
in many cases, was once given by William Hunt, the 
artist, to an unwise pupil. 

he young man was making a sketch of a land- 
scape bathed in the sunset light of a summer day. 
In the foreground stood a picturesque old barn. Mn 
Ilunt stood behind his pupil silently for a few mo- 
ments, watching him work. : 

Suddenly he stooped and put his hand on the 
young painter’s arm. 

“See here,” he said, firmly, “if you spend so much 
time painting shingles on a barn, you'll never have 
time to paint sunsets! You'll have to choose.” 

It did not take the young man long to see the 
point, and make his choice. He never forgot his 
famous teacher’s advice when he was tempted to ex- 
aggerate the importance of details—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


HANDWRITING'IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY R. K. ROW, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Since the “three R’s” are still considered funda- 
mental elements in education, it follows that there 
must always be a general interest in writing as 
taught in the schools. This has for three reasons 
been greatly stimulated during the past decade. 

1. Because of the generally acknowledged failure 
of the Spencerian and like styles of penmanship. 

2. Through the introduction of vertical writing, 
which within five years has in the more progressive 
schools supplanted the slant hand. 

3. Owing to some continued opposition to vertical 
script and consequent criticism of the results ob- 
tained through training in that style. 

OBJECTIONS TO SLANT WRITING. 

The ideal was wrong. There have always been 
a few persons with taste and natural aptitude for 
that kind of work who have by long and patient 
practice acquired skill in the execution of fine 
writing, ‘They seem to have thought that everyone 
cou!d and should do the same. Being considered ex- 
perts, their dictum has been accepted, and the idea of 
beauty in complex forms, graceful curves, delicate 
shading, and ornamental flourishing prevailed. This 
wrong view overlooks three very simple but import- 
ant facts,—that children cannot make ornamental 
letter-forms, and when required to attempt it, they 
produce ugliness instead of beauty; that busy writers 
have no time for complex and ornamental letters; 
and that the prime requisite in handwriting is legi- 
bility. 

The method was wrong. Even the prescribed 
hand position and the movement was wrong, and to 
these fundamental errors were added a thousand and 
one specific rules relating to analysis of letter forms, 
proportions, spacings, turnings, initial strokes, final 
strokes, slant of parts, and joinings, ete., etc.,—a 
mass of thoroughly systematized absurdity, fortu- 
nately known only in the schoolroom. 

The results were bad. The result was a nation 
of poor writers, with just enough exceptions to em- 
phasize the rule. Anyone who has had to read much 
correspondence or other manuscript knows this. 
Those who became good writers usually have done so 
by abandoning the school methods and learning in a 
way of their own. 

ADVANTAGES OF VERTICAL WRITING. 

Vertical writing set up a new ideal. Instead 
of being regarded as a “fine art,” writing took its 
proper place as simply a means of expression. It 
makes legibility the prime requisite. It was at once 
seen that upright characters are more legible than 
oblique characters, even where the slant is no more 
than that involved in italic print. With attention 
fixed upon this idea, investigators then began to sim. 
plify the letter forms. In height the letters and 
their parts were all reduced to the simple proportion 
of one to two, and gradually every superfluous stroke 
was eliminated, until we have handwriting almost as 
simple and plain as print. 

This was a distinct hygienic gain. This re. 
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form was primarily hygienic, Following the best in- 
struction in vertical writing, the learner sits in an 
easier, more erect posture, lets hand and arm take 
the normal position and reads what is written with 
less strain upon the eyes because of vertical lines 
aud simple letters. This gain is further increased by 
the use of broader pens, which give strong black lines 
instead of the dim hair lines which characterized 
slant writing. 
Comparison of Position. The introduction of 
vertical writing has involved radical changes in 
position, and, as a consequence, in the character of 
the writing. Compare the following cut, showing the 
incorrect position commonly prescribed for slant 


Old style. 
writing with that naturally adapted to vertical writ- 
ing as shown in the following figure. 


Correct position for vertical writing. 


Note that for the vertical the writer sits more 
erect, and is aided in maintaining a good posture by 
keeping his elbows off the desk and comfortably near 
the side of his body. This position admits of the ut- 
most freedom and ease in movement. 

The results are vastly more satisfactory. 
Pupils learn to write with greater ease than by the 
old method, and in much less time. Where before 
one in ten became a good writer and the rest ranged 
fair to poor, with the best vertical script nine out of 
ten write well. Teachers are almost unanimous in 
their testimony that the labor of teaching writing 
has been reduced by much more than half. It is 


early to judge of the effect upon business corre-— 


spondence, but all reliable testimony indicates that 
its advantages are being recognized by the commer- 
cial world. 


CRITICISMS OF VERTICAL WRITING. 

It is alleged by some that vertical script is 
necessarily slow. This is contrary to fact as well 
as theory. Rapidity, however, is purely a relative 
matter, and can best be determined by comparison. 

Ina recent number of the “Penman and Artist ” 
were published some cuts showing three time tests 
by one of the most expert slant writers in America, 
made by himself as a contribution to the investiga- 
tion of speed in writing. In his most rapid test he 
wrote at the rate of about 130 letters per minute. 

Compare with this the following result of tests 
with the vertical hand. A child of thirteen years of 
age in a seventh grade publie schoo] class in a test 
Wrote 207 letters in the minute, almost 60 per gent, 


some backhand writers. 


more than the distinguished professional penman in 
his simplified slant hand. 

' It may be added that the average of the class of 
which this child was a member was 150 letters per 
minute, This is not an unusual result. The writer 
has on several occasions seen pupils write sentences 
plainly and neatly at the rate of 228 letters in the 
minute, 

Itis also alleged that vertical script lacks in- 
dividuality. This objection is almost too trivial to 
notice. It is impossible to eliminate individuality 
from one’s ultimate handwriting, freely executed, as 
from one’s tones of voice or manner of talking. In 
reality, the simpler and more natural the style of 
writing taught, the more individual characteristics 
will find expression. 

Some complain of a prevalent tendency’ to 
backhand. This result, when it occurs, is mainly 
due to wrong methods, Where pupils are trained in 
approximately the position shown in Fig. 2, and en- 
couraged to write freely, there is no general tendency 
to backhand. But suppose some do, write with a 
slight backward slant, what of it? We have always 
They are commonly 
legible, rapid writers, because their writing approaches 
more nearly the vertical than it does the average for- 
ward slant writing. 

WHO FAVOR VERTICAL WRITING ? 


Practically the whole body of progressive 


_educators and prominent hygienists in America 


and Europe most heartily endorse it. It has 
the unqualified approval of such men as President G. 
Stanley Hall and Dr. Burnham of Clark University, 
Dr. John Dewey of the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Hartwell of Boston, Dr. Scripture of Yale College, 
Dr. Wilmer of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. Shaw of 
the University School of Pedagogy, New York, Dr. 
Earl Barnes, and scores of others, masters and ex- 
perts in physiological psychology and pedagogy. 

Business men like it. It is claimed by oppo- 
nents of the vertical that this is not true, but inves- 
tigation of the matter among business men who have 
really looked into the question leads to the conclusion 
that they generally consider vertical script much 
superior to the slant. Two brief statements from 
representative men show what may commonly be ob- 
tained from those who have been interested enough 
to investigate the matter on its merits. 

Treasury DerparTMENT, WASHINGTON. 

The Treasury Department is favorable to the vertical style 
of writing. The utmost legibility is the most desirable quality 
in permanent records, and my experience has been that the 
test is, as a rule, best met by the vertical style. 

F. A. VANDERLIP, Assistant Secretary. 
Tue Press Bureau, 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Other things being equal, we give the preference to the ver- 
tical writer, because his work would be more legible, and so 
would lessen error, and save our customers time and money. 

Of late years the percentage of applicants who use the ver- 
tical system has steadily increased, to our joy. We wish 
there were still more who used it, and we deplore any check 


to its progress. 
ROBERT LUCE, President. 


HINTS ABOUT WORDS.—(IL) 


To “aggravate” is to aggregate, add to, and can only be 
applied to something which may be increased. You do 
not aggravate a. person, but you may aggravate his 
wrongs or his misfortunes. : 

It is interesting to keep in mind the primal meaning of 
words: -— 

Abash—astonish. 

Abode—delay., 

Abate—beat down. 

Abridge—shorten. 

Acquaint—advise. 

Adjourn—day. 

Attord—provide. 

Affray—tfrighten. 

Age-—time. 

Aghast—terrify. 

Agree—agreeable. 

Ail—loathsome. 

Allay—lay aside. 

Allege—give testimony, 


Allure—bait. 
Aloof—to the windward. 
Among—in the crowd. 
Amount—up hill. 
Anger—torture. 
Angle—hook. 
Anguish—perplexity. 
Ankle—thumb or toe. 
Annoy—weariness, 
Anvil—beat. 
Any—one, 
Appease—pacify. 
Apprentice—learn, 
Apricot—precious, 


Astonish—thunder. 
Atone—at one. 
Attach-—arrest. 
Attain—touch upon. 
Attire—honor. 


Apron—napkin, 
Archer—bow. 
Arrange—a ring of people. 
Array—arrange. 
Arrest—stay back. 


Artive—shore. Avail—be worth.. 
Ask—seek. Avalanch—valleyward. 
Assay-—weigh. Avoid—-empty out. 
Assemble—together. Awkward—turned away. 
Assuage—sweet. 


“Yet myself no more 
Than in the universe a grain of sand,— 
I feel His glory who could make a world, 
Yet in the lost depths of the wilderness 
Leave not a flower unfinished.” —N. P. Willis. 


THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION, 


The educators of California are alive to all phases of 
children’s interests. Efforts are constantly making in 
every direction to help our youth grow into complete, 
able, and self-sufficient citizens. In most schools book- 
keeping and nature study find places, while in a few lo- 
ecalities may be seen the beginnings of manual training. 
As citizens, our boys and girls will need and use a knowl- 
edge of the workings of local, state, and national govern- 
ment. To meet the requirements in this direction, Cali- 
fornia has placed in her public schools the study of civil 
government, and the state authorities have provided a 
text-book on this subject. 

In the examinations given last year to the seventh and 
eighth grades in the public schools of Santa Clara county, 
the following questions were given to the pupils therein, 
said pupils being from ten to fourteen years old:— 

1. In California (a) who may vote at state election? 
(b) Who may not vote at such elections? 

2. What are grand juries? What are their duties? 
What are petit juries? What are their duties? 

3. What are the duties of the following county offi- 
cers: (a) County attorney? (b) County auditor? (c) 
The county supervisors? (d) County clerk? 

4. What steps must a foreigner take to become a citi- 
zen of the United States? : 

5. What is our national congress? How are its mem- 
bers selected? How long do they serve? 

The work in this subject covers two years of time, and 
comes on the weekly program sufficiently often to allow 
pupils to secure a very fair acquaintance with the duties 
and rights of citizens, and a knowledge of the workings 
of our government. 

In the examinations given last year, as in every ex- 
amination given children, young or old, many comical 
and even ludicrous statements were noticed by the ex- 
aminers when inspecting the written work. While the 
mass of the answers given were satisfactory, those from 
the best schools eminently so, yet here and there was 
found one that would please the authors of ‘English as 
She Is Taught,” and a few of them are here given. The 
answer generally suggests the question, so that it need 
not be repeated: — 

The county clerk keeps the money of the county. 

Grand juries are a body of twelve sworn men that are 
in the supreme court. Petit juries are juries in smaller 
courts. 

The duty of county auditors is to make speeches when 
called upen. 

The Arctic circle is a circle that circulates in the North 
Frigid zone. The Antarctic circle is a circle that circu- 
lates in the South Frigid zone. The equator passes 
through America just below the bend. 

The use of the stomach is to disgust most of the food, 
and of the intestines to disgust the fatty foods. 

Can the authors of “English as She Is Taught” im- 
prove much on the following answers:— 

All women, idiots, insane people, criminals convicted 
of treason, of misappropriation of public moneys, em- 
bezzlement, Chinese, and foreigners not naturalized may 
not vote at elections in California. 

The senate and the house of representatives constitute 
the national congress. Senators are elected by the legis- 
latures of each state. Representatives are elected by the 
people, because they represent the people. Senators are 
elected for six years, representatives for two years. 

But what was the result? Did any pupil spell cor- 
rectly any ten of these words? According to Mr. Brown, 
they could not do so. But what do the records show? 
Of the pupils examined, twelve per cent. spelled ninety- 
five or more of the words; twenty-four per cent, ninety 
or more; thirty per cent., eighty or more; ten per cent., 
seventy or more; seven per cent., sixty or more, while 
eight per cent. of the pupils spelled fifty or more of the 
hundred words given. Other counties of California will 
show as good a record as this not enly in spelling, but 
alse in the main studies pursued in our common schools, 

is R. ©. Storey, 
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Devid Starr Jordan does not scare worth a cent. 
Ile has gone to Hawaii fishing for several months. 


The selection of Margaret K. Smith for the chair 
of psychology at New Paltz is one of the most im- 
portant announcements of the season. ‘There is no 
other woman who has such a rare combination of 
aste and talent, training and experience. 


Superintendent E. C. Cooley of Chicago has prob- 
ably seen more reform in two years, under great dis- 
advantages, than has any other school official. And 
these are almost wholly due to his own initiative and 
careful nurture. Fortunate the city that had such 
a man arise in the hour of her greatest-need. 


James 8. Barrell of Cambridge has been a uni- 
formly successful and eminently useful teacher for 
ifty years, and retires to enjoy the remainder of life 
im study, travel, and the companionship of friends. 
There has never been a time when he would get 
more out of leisure than in the years that remain. 


RIGHTEOUS ACTION, 


The city council of Colorado Springs has recently 
refused by a well-nigh unanimous vote to run a 
street through the campus of Colorado College, as 
some vicious petitioners would have had them do. 
‘this means vastly more than the prevention of the 
mutilating of the campus; it means that hereafter 
in the far West, as well as in the far Kast, the rights 
et educational institutions are sacred. The plea of 
lresident W. F. Slocum far outweighed in ability 
that of the eminent attorney who had been employed 
by the petitioners. 


A MAYOR'S ADVICE. 


one 

Mayor PD. L. D. Granger of Providence made a 
notable address at the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Doyle-avenue school of that city. Mayor Doyle, 
for whom the avenue was named, had himself made 


an address at the dedication of the schoo] to which 
Mayor Granger as a child had listened, and by it his 


life had been moulded. With Mayor Doyle’s life 
and publie service as a text, he advised ‘the graduat- 
ing class to keep in good humor under all condi- 
tions and in all circumstances; to know good man- 
ners and practice them everywhere and with every- 
Ledy; to be reverent always. Not often does an ofli- 
cial get so near a graduating class, less often does 
any one get so near fifty boys-and girls while giving 
them sound adviee. Such teachings are so inspir- 
ing when they are from the lips of a city’s chief. 


FUTURE OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


The Journal has published two exhaustive articles 
on the Connecticut situation. The apparent unan- 
imity of the educational, religious, and temperance 
forces of the state in the abandonment of the law 
that had been in force in that state for some years 
entitled the friends of repeal to an opportunity to 
state their case fully, as they have now done. ‘They 
assume, as do some others, that this is the beginning 
of an anti-scientifie temperance instruction wave 
which is to reverse the attitude of the states, net- 
ably in New England, upon this subject. It is wise, 
therefore, that the whole subject should be carefully 
reviewed. It is “a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us.” 

The opposition rests its case largely upon these 
claims: (1) The text-books are not perfect. (2) 
They have not the approval of eminent medical 
authorities. (3) The movement did not originate 
with educators. (4) Familiarity with physiological 
facts—allowing that they are facts—will breed con- 
tempt for them. (5) The statements are over- 
drawn. 

1. What text-books are perfect? No geography, 
history, singing book, writing book, scientific book, 
spelling book, or arithmetic is perfect There is 
none that does not have to face the scorn of a mul- 
titude of scholarly persons. 

2. What text-book has the approval of all emi- 
nent authority? No progressive text-book for 
mentary school, preparatory school, or college has 
such approval. On this basis the legislature of 
Connecticut could exclude from use every up-to-date 
text-book in drawing, music, writing, language, and 
number, every reader, Nature study book, botany, 
psychology, algebra, and geometry, every text-book 
in Latin, German, and French. There is not a 
modern text-book, method, or device now used in 
Connecticut against which there may not be arrayed 
practically as much eminent, authoritative disap- 
proval as was arrayed against the scientific temper- 
ance text-book. 

3. What great educational reform ever originated 
with educators? Certainly the abolition of corporal 
punishment did not so originate, nor did ‘manual 
training come about by the advocacy of educational 
authorities. "There would have been no drawing 
taught, no physical culture exercises, no music in 
the schools, if the same educational unanimity had 
heen required that is demanded for scientific tem- 
perance instruction, The multiplication table and 
the a-b-c would be as securely enthroned to-day as 
they were sixty years ao if the general consent of 
educators had been required. More than fifty years 
ago the Massachusetts state board of education and 
Horace Mann came within a hair’s breadth of being 
legislated out of office by a well-nigh unanimous 
and emphatic opinion of the church and school 
leaders, and all the physicians and medical school 
authorities, simply because in his sixth annual report 
Mr. Mann had the audacity to recommend the teach- 
ing of physiology, even with no temperance or nar- 
cotic addenda. 

t. It is no new thing to claim that familiarity 
will breed contempt. It is less than fifty years since 
Froebel died of a broken heart because his king ac- 
cepted the verdict of the educators, statesmen, and 
religionists that all reverence for God and the truth 
would be jeopardized if little children were per- 
initted to sing of the love of Jesus. They said that 
familiarity with the goodness of God in song would 
breed contempt. They asserted that even the 
foundations of respect for the government would be 
threatened by the too great familiarity allowed chil- 
dren in the kindergarten, and to prevent such 


familiarity from breeding contempt the kindergarten 
was prohibited in Prussia. 

5. “The statements of the temperance physi- 
ologies ave overdrawn.” The thirty-one Boston masteis 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that Horace 
Mann overdrew many of the statements in his 
famous “Seventh Annual Report.” ‘They said “a 
good cause should not be supported by statements 
that are virtually false.” The church, the school- 
masters, and eminent authorities agreed that he 
should be deposed because he had overdrawn his 
statements, but he is glorified by the educators, 
religionists, and eminent authorities of to-day, and 
was so honored within ten years of his overdrawn 
statements, and not one of those who impeached his 
statements is known by any except those who have 
delved in the archives. 

It is beyond question that the general indulgence 
in various alcoholic drinks has been materially les- 
sened in America in the past fifteen years; that a 
much larger number of the younger people are total 
abstainers on principle and without fanaticism than 
ever before; and that the laboring people abstain 
from the use of aleoholic beverages more generally 
than they ever did before, and more than they do in 
any other country. Theoretically, regularity in eall- 
ing attention through the impressive years to the 
harm wrought by intoxicants ought to make young 
people more sane on this question, and in practice 
something has done this.. It may not be that the 
good results are wholly due to the scientific temper- 
ance teaching, but it is not conceivable that some of 
it—probably much of it—is not so due, and it is 
equally inconceivable that any credit is due the at- 
tempts to diseredit such teaching. It may easily be 
believed that the work may be better done, but it is 
beyond belief that good will come from its being un- 


done. 


THE LATE JOHN FISKE. 

The death of John-Fiske as a result of the fatal 
torrid period removes one of the most interesting 
literary characters of the day. Tle was fifty-nine 
vears of age, an author of great popularity, a speaker 
of exceptional power, and a lecturer to whom the 
schglarly and the unlearned listened with delight. 
His original name was Edmund Fiske Green, but his 
home was with his grandmother at Middletown, 
Conn., from the time he was a year old, and he 
changed his name to John Fiske. THe was born in 
Hartford, Conn., March 30, 1842. ‘The boy was ex- 
tremely precocious. 

At seven he was reading Caesar, and read Rollin, 
Josephus, and Goldsmith’s “Greece” that year. - At 
eight he read the whole of Shakespeare and a good 
deal of Milton, Bunyan, and Pope. Tle began Greek 
at nine. By eleven he had read Gibbon, Robertson, 
and Prescott, and most of Froissart. At thirteen he 
had read the whole of Virgil, Horace, Tacitus, Sal- 
lust, and Suetonius, and much of Livy, Cicero, Ovid, 
Catullus, and Juvenal. At the same time he had 
vone through Kuelid, plane and spherical trigonom- 
etry, surveying and navigation, and analytic geom- 
etry, and was well on into the differential caleulus. 
At fifteen he could read Plato and Herodotus at 
sight, and was beginning German. Within the next 
year he was keeping his diary in Spanish, and was 
reading French, Italian, and Portuguese. Tle began 
Hebrew at seventeen and took up Sanskrit the next 
vear. Meanwhile he was delving in science, getting 
his knowledge from books and not from the labora- 
tory or the field. 

In 1860 he entered the sophomore class at Har- 
vard, and upon graduation pursued a_ two-years’ 
course in the Harvard law school, took his degree 
in 1865, and opened an office in Boston, but never 
practiced law to any extent. He had already begun 
to write for magazines and reviews, and soon de- 
pended on his pen to support himself and the wife 
he had married while in the law school. He gave 
1 course of lectures on “Positive Philosophy” at 
Harvard in 1869, and the following year he was an 
instructor in history there. From 1872 to 1879 he 
was assistant librarian of the college. Sinee 1879 
he had been a member of the board of overseers of 
the university. Tis first important work was 
“Myths and Mythmakers,” issued in 1872. He also 
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published “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” “The 
|). stiny of Man, Viewed in the Light of His Origin,” 
and “The Idea of.God as Affected by Modern Knowl- 
“Phe Discovery of America,” “Old Virginia 
and Her Neighbors,” “The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land,’ “he American Revolution,” “The Critical 
Period of American History, 1783-1789,” “The 
Puich and Quaker Colonies in America,” ‘The War 
of Independence,” “A Llistory of the United States 
for Schools,” “Civil Government in the United 
States,” “The Unseen World and Other Essays,” 
“Excursions of un Evolutionist,” “Darwinism and 
Other Essays,” “Through Nature to God,” and “A 
Century of Science and Other Essays.” 

Professor Fiske had accepted the invitation of a 
committee of Englishmen to deliver an address at 
the King Alfred millenary at Winchester this sum- 
mer, and he had arranged to sail for England early 
this month. 


THE 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Fourth of July, as was anticipated, proved 
a memorable day in the dependencies of the United 
States. The Porto Rican assembly, convened in 
special session, passed a resolution notifying Presi- 
dent McKinley that the revenues of the island from 
local taxation were sufficient for the support of the 
government; and thus the tariff between the United 
States and Porto Rico, which has occasioned so 
much debate, becomes a thing of the past, and the 
island enters into complete freedom of trade by 
proclamation of the President. 
brated at San Juan with dancing, festivals, proces- 
sions, and fireworks. At Manila Judge Taft was 
formally inaugurated civil governor of the islands, 
and the administration of their affairs passed per- 
manently into the hands of civil authorities. ‘There 
are still unpacified districts, and the work of con- 
structing the whole framework of municipal, provin- 
cial, and central governments will take time, but a 
very auspicious beginning has been made with it. 

The strike of the workmen employed by the 
American Sheet Steel Company and the American 
Steel Toop Company, which began on the first of 
July and is participated in by about 50,000 men, is 
due. ostensibly, to a refusal of the companies to 
sien the wage seale presented by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers; but 
hack of this, and the really dominant issue in the 
contest, is the old question of the employment of 
non-union labor. ‘The corporations concerned, 
which form a part of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, are working part of their plants with non- 
union and a part with union labor. It is their 
refusal to unionize their establishments throughout 
which is the real grievance of the Amalgamated 
Association. The strike comes at a time when a 
part of the works would be shut down any way, to 
vive the men a rest; and it will not be until the first 
of August that the real contest will begin, if the 
matter is not sooner settled. 

* * * 

The report of the Treasury operations during the 
fiseal vear which closed on the 30th of June very 
nearly sustains the forecast in this column last week. 
The surplus is about $76,000,000, which is a trifle 
less than last year. ‘The year’s receipts were about 
422,000,000 larger than in 1900; but the expendi- 
tures exceeded those of the preceding year by about 
423,000,000. Not the least remarkable feature of 
ihe exhibit is the fact that, in spite of having to 
carry on extensive military and naval operations in 
the Far Kast, the nation reduced its debt during the 


The day was cele-- 


singular political consequences. On the one hand, 
there was such a display of cordiality toward the 
French as has not been witnessed in Berlin for a 
generation. French and German flags floated ami- 
cably side by side, and Fournier, the winner, was 
welcomed with German shouts. On the other hand, 
the participation of many Jews in the race, and the 
fact that the route lay through Bazeilles and Sedan 
to the hated German capital stirred deep resentment 
among the French radicals; while the number of 
accidents on the road foreed the French government 
to prohibit all similar contests for the future. 
* * 

The army transport Kilpatrick, carrying the 
Forty-third Infantry, the last volunteer regiment 
to leave the Philippines and reach the United States, 
arrived at San Francisco four days before the first of: 
July, the date fixed by congress for mustering out 
the volunteers. This is the end of the volunteer 
army of the United States. The 30,000 men com- 
posing it wére recruited under the act of congress 
of March, 1899, and were carefully sifted from three 
or four times that number who applied for enlist- 
ment. ‘They were largely territorial regiments, 
that is, each was recruited, for the most part, from 
a well-defined district, the result being that much 
of the same sort of personal and state interest which 
centred in the state troops at first used was shared 
hy them. In drill, discipline, and organization, they 
were practically short-term regulars, and they made 
a creditable record. Two of the regiments were 
negroes, officered by negroes. 

* * * 

The French ministry has achieved a great parlia- 
mentary victory by securing the adoption by both 
branches of the legislative assembly of the so-called 
“Associations bill.” The bill regulates civil as well 
as religious associations, but it is the provisions re- 
lating to the latter which are of prime significance. 
Under the twelfth article of the law, religious asso- 
ciations, a majority of whose members are foreigners, 
or which have foreigners to administer them, or 
have their headquarters abroad, are liable to be dis- 
solved by a decree of the President. Their property 
is to go to the heirs of the testators who made the 
original gifts to the associations. ‘This means the 
practical extinction of such orders as the Jesuits, 
Carthusians, Dominicans, and Assumptionists, whose 
headquarters are in Rome, and the summary closing 
of all their schools and colleges. The enforcement 
of such a law will inevitably widen the existing 
breach between civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
in I’ranee. 

* * * 

All things considered, it is not strange that the 
Kmpress Dowager has reconsidered her purpose to 
return to Pekin, if she ever had such a purpose, and 
has declared the establishment of a new eapital at 
Kai-long. The reason assigned is that she is afraid 
of being trapped if she veturns. ‘The fear is not un- 
natural, in view of the very considerable force which 
the Powers propose to keep at Pekin and 'Tientsin. 
The new capital is a city of about half a million 
people on the Yellow river, about 400 miles from 
Pekin, and connected by rail both with Pekin and 
with Shanghai. This conclusion of the mpress, if 
persisted in, will create an awkward situation for the 
Powers, in any future negotiations, for they forfeit 
thereby all the advantages gained by establishing 
their garrisons in Pekin. The elusive Chinese court 
will be difficylt to deal with at Kai-Fong. 

* * * 

Considerable political interest attaches to a week’s 
visit which the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
has recently made in Bohemia. It is a dozen years 


CHICAGO LETTER. 

From the returns being made by the assessors, it looks 
as if the income of the board of education for 1902 from 
taxes would be greatly below the amount received last 
year. Another serious setback for the school system of 
Chicago is imminent. The deficiency is estimated at 
from $500,000 to $2,000,000. As the board needed every 
cent it had this year to keep the schools up to their 
present standard, and to allow for the steady growth of 
the system, so serious a deficiency will mean nothing 
less than disaster for the schools. 

The cause of the shortage is the enactment of a reve- 
nue law, which limits the city’s tax rate for all purposes 
to five per cent. of the assessed vaiuation. In previous 
years the tax rate has run as high as nine per cent. in 
certain districts of the city. 

The new law requires a scaling down to five per cent., 
and the loss to the school board may reach nearly 
$2,000,000. This would mean certain reduction of the 
salaries of the teaching force, the cutting off of all sub- 
jects known as special studies, and the stagnation of the 


system. 


Miss Catharine Goggin and Miss Margaret Haley, presi- 
dent and secretary of the National Teachers’ Federation, 
which was crganized at Charleston last year, have made 
preparations for the second annual meeting of the 
organization, to be held at Detroit. The time and place 
of meeting will be advertised at the federation head- 
quarters. According to Miss Goggin, a great many 
organizations of teachers have been formed in different 
cities during the past year, and the interest manifested 
in the forthcoming meeting is spread over a large area. 
Just what the convention will do at Detroit will depend 
upon circumstances. A definite plan of procedure has 
been decided upon, but Miss Goggin prefers not to state 
what will be done. 

Several of the teachers’ organizations have joined with 
the federation, and the majority of the Chicago contin- 
gent at the N. E. A. meeting travelcd under the auspices 


of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 


Consistent with its action during the past year, the 
board of education is continually placing more power in 
the hands of Superintendent Cooley, and is making him 
the responsible head of the Chicago school system. At 
its meeting on Wednesday evening, June 26, it gave him 
the right to place inefficient teachers on four months’ 
probation. If their work does not improve during that 
time, he will have the right to dismiss them. 

The authority thus given is not autocratic in its ten- 
dency, as dismissal is subject to the approval of the 
board. It cannot but have the effect of stimulating the 
teachers to their best efforts, however. Another act of 
the board which seeks to sustain Mr. Cooley in securing 
an efficient corps of teachers was the dropping of forty 
teachers and principals from the lists for incompetency. 

One of the most striking acts of the board at its last 
meeting, which is notable for the many unusual things 
done, was the abolition of the pcsition of assistant super- 
intendent of high schools. This relieves of his position 
Dr. A. F. Nightingale, who has held the office since its 
creation. He has been connected with the Chicago 
schools for nearly thirty years. "he board, on the con- 
currence of Superintendent Cooley, decided to dispense 
with four of the fourteen district superintendents, and 
he was given authority to name the four to be demoted. 
While thinking over the ones to dismiss or demote, Mr. 
Cooley has hied himself from the centre of political pres- 
sure to the lakes of "Northern Wisconsin, where, with 
Graham H. Harris, president of the board, he will fish 
for a week. At the same meeting a number of titles held 
by teachers in the grammar schools, such as “extra 
teacher,” “head assistant,’’ and ‘assistant to principal,” 
were abolished. These have lent distinction to teachers 
whose duties have been no different to other workers in 
the same school, and have created a spirit of jealousy 
rather than added to the successful administration of the 


schools. 
The first class to complete a two-years’ course at the 


vear by about $63,000,000. If the existing condi- m 
tions of business prosperity last, it is doubtful or more sinee he has visited that part of his Chicago normal school was graduated on June 28. 
whethadl the internal revenue taxes can be main- dominions. The Czechs predominate there, but Nearly 400 were given diplomas. County Superintend- 


tained at the rate provided for in the law which 
took effect on the Ist of July without accumulating 
in undesirable surplus, tempting congress to ex- 


lravaganee, 


Czechs and Germans alike are zealous to have Bo- 
hemia given official recognition similar to that ac- 
corded to Hungary, by the crowning of the m- 
peror at Prague, just as he was crowned at Buda- 
Pesth in 1867. Both nationalities gave the Emperor 


ent Bright and Principal Arnold Tompkins made ad- 
dresses. Under an order of the board of education, 250 
of the graduates will be given positions as cadets in the 
city schools. A great many will find positions in the 


county schools, under Mr. Bright, as preference will be 
given them over those who are able to pass the aca- 


The great automobile race between Paris and a warm and cordial weleome, and for once forgot Qemic requirements demanded by Mr. Bright, but who 
ot Nhe dis- their feuds in their loyal demonstrations; and when have had no special training or experience in teaching. 

Several changes are to be inaugurated at the Chicago 


erlin had some eurious consequences. 
lance is 748 miles; ninety motors started, and sixty- 
nine cars finished the run. Five French automobiles 


the emperor had ocasion to make public addresses, 
he avoided the language jealousies by speaking a 
while in German, then a while in Czech, sometimes 


normal school next year. An additional practice school 
has been provided, and W. H. Mace of Syracuse, N. Y., is 
elected head of both schools, and is given two assistants. 


A 

were the first to enter Berlin. So much for the ' : thers 
event as a sporting matter. But there were two beginning with one and sometimes with the other, [Continued on page 66.) 
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ability. To-day railroads in the United States almost 
universally demand total abstinence of their employees. 
Employers are more and more demanding abstinence 
from men in all ranks of business. As every state but 
one now has a law requiring this instruction, it is evi- 
dent that the facts concerning the effects of alcohol on 
working ability carried home by the children have con- 
tributed to the foregoing conditions. These conditions 
have not increased the demand for liquors. Therefore 
the brewers and distillers are not the friends of the tem- 
perance education movement. From the first they have 
always tried to minimize it, to keep it out of the lower 
grades where it reaches the largest numbers. They 
abhor the indorsed books. 

Your correspondent says the sympathies of teachers 
“can not be enlisted and their co-operation secured by 
charging them with being in league with liquor dealers.” 
Personally, I have no idea that the teachers of Connecti- 
cut or of any other state, as a body, are consciously “in 
league with liquor dealers.” They are too honorable and 
too high-minded for that. But when they want this 
teaching taken out cf the lower and high school grades, 
when on the false charge of inaccuracy they object to 
text-books that teach the established truth that alcohol 
is a poison, etc., they are asking for just what the brew- 
ers and distillers want, and are doing, although probably 
unconsciously,, the work the brewers and distillers want 
done in breaking down thorough instruction in this sub- 
ject. The last number of the Brewers’ Journal denounces 
the text-books as false and misleading, as does Mr. Fer- 
guson, and gladly assumes from the few who oppose that 
educators are taking up the question of temperance in- 
struction with a growing protest against the use of such 
books, etc. 

The brewer is for the extension of his business first, 
last, and all the time. The extension of that business 
involves the ruin of pupils whom the faithful teacher is 
glad to train for sobriety. It is an unfortunate coin- 
cidence when a teacher takes a position on this subject 
which the brewers approve. 


THE UNION OF TEACHERS AND TEMPERANCE 
PEOPLE. 

Mr. Ferguson prefaces his history of the recent legisla- 
tion in scientific temperance in Connecticut by saying: 
“It is the first instance on record of the temperance peo- 
ple and teachers of any state uniting in support of a 
measure of this kind.’ The character of that union and 
the way it was brought about Mr. Ferguson himself dis- 
closes in his second article where he says, “The bill was 
a compromise measure in the strictest sense of the word. 
It was not wholly satisfactory to either party, but it was 
more satisfactory to the teachers than the old law, and 
to the temperance people than no law at all. A fight be- 
tween the teachers and temperance people might have 
resulted in the passage of a bill that had been introduced 
early in the session, which provided for the repeal of all 
existing legislation on the subject.” 

The fact is, the temperance people were threatened 
with a repeal of the existing law if they did not agree to 
the proposals of the teachers. This fact and the spirit 
of the “indorsement” extended to it by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union are shown by the printed 
resolution passed by that organization, which says, “We 
deplore any change in the existing law” and “‘We accept 
the substitute bill prepared by said principals ana 
teachers to be presented to the legislature now in ses- 
sion in place of the pending repeal bill’; “but,” they add, 
“we earnestly urge the educators that the substitute be 
so amended as toc ensure the teaching in all grades above 
the kindergarten.” This was not done. 

A letter from one of the promoters of the new law 
shows further how this union was secured. This letter 
says:— 

“The repeal bill was in the house and ‘a war to the 
knife’ was apparently inevitable. The teachers said if 
they went in they would ‘go in to win.’ Of course the 
temperance people would not see the law torn in shreds, 
and all our communities would have been torn by strife 
between the teachers and the temperance folks. ... You 
have no idea of the letters that were written and the 
efforts that were made before the state president of the 

W. C. T. U. could get her women to consent to even ac- 
cept it. At last they saw that it was that or utter 
defeut.’” 

The acceptance of the bill for the new Connecticut law 
by the temperance forces of the state seems to have 
been forced upon the temperance people by a threat of 
entire repeal and promises of better enforcement of what 
was left of the old law. 

Mr. Ferguson prophesies that this action in Connecti- 
cut “probably marks the beginning of a movement that 
will sooner or later become general throughout the 
country.” That is hardly thinkable, although it is true 
that it takes very little ability to pull down. But let ug 


consider what would be the consequences should this 
prediction be realized. 

First, the demand that any pupil shall be taught the 
nature of alcoholic drinks would be repealed. The 
nature of this substance, even in small quantities, to 
create an uncontrollable appetite for more is the cause 
of intemperance and its related vices, and is a vital fea- 
ture in the instruction that aims to secure a sober future 
for the inhabitants of this country. 

Second, This important study in its simplest, but im- 
pressive, form would be taken from the pupils in the first 
three years of school, where every child needs it to shape 
rapidly forming habits, and especially the children of the 
millions of foreign born who come to our country bring- 
ing with them the drinking habits of the Old World; 
thus, their drinking would reproduce here much of the 
poverty and degradation from which they fled. 

Third, The important class of pupils in the fourth and 
fifth years would be deprived of any systematic text- 
Look study such as they are having in other branches, 
and would be given instead merely incidental, irrespon- 
sible exhortation that any teacher might chance to 
impart. 

Fourth. All guarantee that the text-books on this sub- 
ject, whether used by pupils or teacher, would contain 
enough temperance matter to cover the topic, and that 
it would not be massed at the end of the books, where 
the pupils would not reach it, would be sacrificed. 

Fifth. The study would be taken away entirely from 
high school pupils. Such pupils usually become the lead- 
ing men and women of affairs in the communities where 
they live, and need for themselves and the circles they 
influence the larger treatment of the whole subject, show- 
ing why alcohol and other narcotics are enemies to indi- 
vidual, social, and. national prosperity. 

But what are the reasons for believing that the Ameri- 
can people will not retrace the steps of progress already 
taken for universal education on this subject? 

First. As the great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
said, ““No one can fool all the people all the time.”’ Mis- 
statements and threats against this instruction are not 
likely a second time to intimidate or mislead the tem- 
perance people in this country. The American people 
know that the very best education they can give all the 
children of all the people in our schools, particularly in 
the lowest grades, where such education will reach the 
largest numbers, is necessary for the perpetuity of our 
free institutions. 

Second. A great volume of knowledge as to the real 
nature of alcohol and its power for evil coming to us 
from the investigations in the laboratories of Europe 
is being widely disseminated. 
vance of popular knowledge, it is true, that have been 
put into the indorsed text-books. This old world testi- 
mony is already awakening similar study and investiga- 
tions in our own country. Truth may be challenged, but 
the day is gone for suppressing it, whether by the fagots 
of older times or by the modern method of shouting “un- 
true,” “inaccurate.” Nobody has proved the funda- 


It is these truths, in ad- 


mental teachings of the indorsed text-books inaccurate. 
Assertion is not proof. 

Third. The American employer already knows that 
competition forbids his dulling his brain with alcohol, 
and that the success of his business depends on the intel- 
ligent and voluntary sobriety of his employees, and that 
education in the schools on this subject is an aid in the 
direction of individual and national trade supremacy. 
The issue is, the brewers’ and distillers’ future gain for 
which they must entice and destroy the children versus 
every other business interest, and that of evcry parent’s 
child and of the republic soon to be governed by those 
who are in its primary schools to-day. Parental instinct, 
business interests, patriotism, and moral obligation can 
not be counted on to support Mr. Ferguson’s ideas when 
those ideas are understood. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE SOUTHERN POETS. By 
William Lander Weber. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 221 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is one of the series published as Macmillan’s 
Pocket English Classics. Of uniform size, and excel- 
lently bound, these would together make an admirable 
library for use in secondary schools. As to this special 
volume, its reason for being lies in the fact that appli- 
cants for admission into Georgia colleges must be exam- 
ined upon the Southern poets. The long list of these 
poets includes Poe, Sidney Lanier, John Shaw, Francis 
Key, George D. Prentice, Albert Pike, and many others. 
A splendid picture of the nature and life of the Southern 
lands is thus given to the reader. Preceding the poems 
selected for this volume are brief biographical sketches 
of the poets, also frequent quoted appreciations of their 
works. The notes are very full, citing the circumstances 
under which the poems were written, and explaining 
their form. 

As this book presents a somewhat unfamiilar field, it 
ought to be in the hands of all earnest students of 
American literature. 


LIGHTS TO LITERATURE BY GRADES. _ Books 
Seven and Eight. Edited by C. W. French, Hyde Park 
(Chicago) High School, and J. E. Adams, Goudy 
School, Chicago. Chicago: Rand,’ McNally, & Co. 
Each book has 272 pages, and the price is 50 cents. 
These books are made up of complete masterpieces, ° 

There is no occasion to argue the advantage of placing 
such selections in the hands of pupils. The Journal has 
spoken on this subject often. School days are too valu- 
able to be spent in reading what is not worth while, and 
there is adequate result in habit that comes from dis- 
connected reading such as one gets who reads a com- 
plete masterpiece. These are not adapted, but are left 
where the master left each, with his own power and 
fiavor in every word and punctuation mark. 

There is a good portrait and biographical sketch of 
each author, and in the last pages are brief and helpful 
notes on each selection. The best idea of the books for 
those who cannot examine them, may be had from nam- 
ing the selections. 

Book seven contains Bryant’s “Antiquity of Freedom,” 
“Song of Marion’s Men,” “To the Evening Wind,” and 
“To a Waterfowl”; Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow”; 
Macaulay’s “Horatius’; Lamb’s “Dissertation Upon 
Roast Pig’; Poe’s “Raven,” “The Bells,’ “Anabel Lee’; 
Franklin’s “Petition of the Left Hand,” “Dialogue Be- 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.™M., 
Author of ‘‘An Elementary History of the United States.” 

HIS NEW EDITION OF 1901 retains all the excellent features of its predecessor, and 

to these adds new merits of equalimportance. It is absolutely accurate and well pro- 
portioned. The chapters have been entirely rewritten in attractive style, adapted to pupils 
in the grammar grades, and brought down to the present summer. The book has more 
than 200 illustrations from authentic sources, and 40 accurate maps, indicating territorial 
changes and growth, which, together with its new binding and additional pedagogical aids, 
make it the most attractive,as well as the most useful, United States History yet published. 


Half Leather. 


590 Pages. 


For Introduction, $1.00. 


_ OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Children 


Five Volumes. Cloth. Illustrated. 40 cents each. 
Thomas’s Elementary History of the United States 
Cloth. Mlustrated. 357 pages. 60 cents. 

Flickinger’s Civil Government 
Cloth. 374 pages. For introduction, #1.00. 
Laing’s Reading: A Manual for Teachers 
Cloth. 173 pages. Ketail price, 75 cents. 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 


Cloth. 27 volumes. 20, 25, 30 cents per vol. 


Regal’s Lessons for Little Readers 
Cloth, Illustrated in Color, 112 pages. 30 cents. 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Book L., 223 pages, 35 cents. Book II., 331 pages, 60 cents. 

Lewis’s Inductive Rhetoric ‘ 

Cloth. 318 pages. For introduction, 90 cents. 
Bronson’s American Literature 

Cloth. 384 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar 

Half leather. 551 pages, Price, #1.12. 
Scott’s Nature Study and the Child 
Cloth, 643 pages. Ullustrated. Retail price, $1.50, 


Penniman’s New Practical Speller 
Cloth. 160 pages, For introduction, 20 cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


D, ©. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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SCRIBNER EDUCATIONAL LIST 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
American Leaders and Heroes 


| With many maps and illustrations. 12mo. 


pages. 60 cents, net, 


The succees of the author’s Grammar School History 
sufficient recommendation of this book, for 5th and 6th gra 


dren will feed the stories it tells, 


The Literary Primer 


First Steps with Good Writers. By Mary E Bu 
Illustrated by Minprep Howe tuts. 30 cents, 


English and American authors. 


“Scribner's Series of School Reading.”’ 
(New Volume.) 


The Boy General 


12mo 60 cents, net. 


) | the West, compiled from Mrs. Custer’s entertaining narrati 
and adapted for young children. (Third Reader.) 


A preliminary Text-book in United States History 
by Witsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North 
School, Hartford, Conn., and author of “A His- 


tory of the United States for Schools,” and co- 
author of “The Pathfinder in American History.” 


The style is simple, vivid, natural, and fascinating, and chil- 


] This primer marks a decided advance upon other primers 
by including among its lessons familiar stories from famous 


By Mes. Georce A, Cusrer and Mary E. Burr. 


The story of General Custer’s life as an Indian fighter in 


IN PREPARATION 


The success of “An Element- 
ary Physical Geography,” by 
Jacques W. Redway, F.R.G.S., 
306 | together with the rapidly 
_ | increasing demands for a 
aes. | text-book on the preparation, 
history, and distribution of 
commercial products, have 
led to the preparation of a 


Commercial Geography, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The book is now under way, 
and will appear shortly. De- 
scriptive circulars will be 
sent on application. 


RT. 


ves, 


| A CIVICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, TO BE PUBLISHED IN AUGUST 
“GOVERNMENT OF STATE AND NATION.” 


New York 


) The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. , 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY 


Elementary Physical Geography 


Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry |} 


By James A. James, Professor of History in 
Northwestern University. 


and Already Adopted by Many of the 
Best Schools. 


GORDY’S 


History of the United States 


Illustrated. 500 pages. %1.00, Net. 


REDWAY’S 


Illustrated in Colors. 380 pages. #1.25, Net. 
THATCHER’S AND SCHWILL’S 
General History of Europe 


Maps and Charts. 550 pages. %1.50, Net. 


ASHTON’S 


With Figures. %1.25, Net. 
DAVIDSON'S 
History of Education 


12mo. 292 pages. 1.00, Net. 


12mo, [Jn press. 


Chicago 


tween Franklin and the Earth’; Whittier’s ‘‘Pine Tree,” 

“The Shoemakers,” ‘The Pumpkin,” “Nanhaught, the 

Deacon’; Washington’s ‘‘Farewell Address’; Long- 

fellow’s “‘Beleaguered City,” ‘“Sandalphon,” “Arsenal at 

Springfield,’ “Builders,” “Ladder of St. Augustine,’ 

“Rainy Day”; Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Speech,” “Second 

Inaugural Address”; Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden”; 

Dickens’ “Child Story’ and ‘Poor Relation’s Story”; 

O'Reilly’s “Pilgrim Fathers’; Webster’s ‘Bunker-hill 

Monument.” 

Book eight contains John Burroughs’ “Strawberries”; 
ioldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village”; Hawthorne’s “A Bell’s 
Biography”; Gray’s “Elegy”; Burns’ “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night”; Lowell’s “‘Rhorens’’; Holmes’ “Auto- 
crat” (Fifth Paper), ‘“‘Two Armies,” “Last Leaf’; Shel- 
ley’s “The Skylark,” “The Cloud’; Emerson’s “Be- 
havior’; Browning’s “Pied Piper,’ “‘Herve Riel”; John 
Brown’s “Rab and His Friends”; Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice.” 

SELECTIONS FROM POPE. By Edward Bliss Reed, 
Ph.D., of Yale. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
in this new “Selections from Pope,’ for schools, Pro- 

fessor Reed’s express purpose has been to make a more 

comprehensive and more general reading than the usual 
school edition offers. He has tried to show the man and 
the author in all of his various characters, to give the 
student the best of Pope’s services, and of his satiric 

verse. The book has first a brief life of Pope, and a 

short criticism of his poetry. 

UNDER McARTHUR IN LUZON. By Edward Strate- 
meyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 
“Under McArthur in Luzon” is the latest of the popu- 

lar “Old Glory Series.” The “Old Glory Series” are tales 

of the famous campaigns of our late Spanish war in Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

“Under McArthur in Luzon” follows the last eventful 
days with General Lawton,and General McArthur. It 
is a bright, vigorous tale, popular with young pgople, giv- 
ing examples of courage and endurance, and a very good 
idea of the country and natives. It is illustrated. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD THRING, HEAD- 
MASTER OF UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. By George R. 
Parkin. New York: The Macmillan Company. 520 
pp. Price, $2.00. 

School people of all lands will highly appreciate the 
issuance of the “Life and Letters” of one of the world’s 
greatest teachers in an edition within the reach of those 
who could not indulge in the luxury of the first expen- 
sive edition. 

Edward Thring was unquestionably the most original 
and striking schoolmaster of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. No other English teacher was so promi- 
nent as he in the last years of his life. Unfortunately, 
he was not so well known in America as he should have 
been. Two years ago the Journal had a delightful series 


of articles upon his life work, but so little was known of 


him that comparatively few appreciated the articles. 
His was a grand personality. He was a great school- 
master, and a powerful leader of men through‘his vigor- 
cus intellect and strangely stimulating and inspiring 
spirit. 

In addition to all that he was and did, he kept a diary 
of greater value than any other diary ever kept by a 
schoolmaster, so far as we know. Thus in his “Life and 
Letters” are to be found in detail such a story ofa 
schoolmaster as is to be found nowhere else. 

Edward Thring was born at Alford, in Somersetshire, 
November 29, 1821, and died in 1887. His life at Eton 
for nine years and at college is a graphic portrayal of 
student life which adds materially to the value and in- 
terest of the book. 


DEUTCHES LESE—UND SPRACHBUCH. By Wilhelm 
Muller. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Part L, 
124 pp., price, 36 cents; Part II., 159 pp., price, 42 cents. 
Here are two unique books for beginners in the Ger- 

man language, aiming primarily to impress the feeling 

of this language. Part I., like any primer, contains the 
alphabet and some very common words which are com- 
bined into simple, short sentences. Every new word 
used has an accompanying illustration. What rules ap- 
pear are given in German, so there is no chance for the 
pupil to lose sight of the peculiar style of expression. 

Baby songs and easy verses, whose very sound warrants 

memorizing, are generously inserted. Fables, nature 

stories, and conversational bits also find a place here. 

Part II. enters more into the technical study of the 
language, though here, too, the methods of learning are 
simple. This serves the purpose of a reader, and may 
be used independently of Part I. Verses from some of 
the best German poets give literary worth to the book. 
The last half of this volume is devoted to grammatical 
exercises. Paradigms abound. As a final test of the 
pupil’s knowledge of the language, a number of Englisn 
exercises are arranged for translation into German. 

As this is the product of a rich experience in teaching, 
it presents the best methods for inculcating a knowledge 
of and love for the German language. Such a study as 
this is a delight, and not a drudgery. 

By George Willis Botsford, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 
Price, 


Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1.10. 

be Botsford has prepared a history of Rome to be 
the companion of his “History of Greece,” for high 
schools and academies. The reputation of the latter is 
guarantee for the character and practical utility of the 
former. All Roman history deals with wars and rumors 
of wars, and these have their place in Dr. Botsford’s 
history, but to him “happily the Romans represented 
something better than city-sacking and oppression. As 
administrators, and builders they were 


organizers, ide 
greater in peace than in war.” And this is the represen-~ 
tation he has made of Rome—a great constitutional 
power, developing under force of pressure from without, 


expanding to meet the requirements of provincial gov- 
ernment, using a mighty arm, sometimes to crush, some- 
times impotently, but always nerved to push Rome and 
her dominion to the ends of the earth. Dr. Botsford 
finds Rome’s history less in what the emperor did in the 
palace than in what the people did in the city and the 
provinces. Yet the constitutional and social pre-emi- 
nence of Rome developed along parallel lines with her 
military progress, and Dr. BotSford has kept his history 
balanced by these parallel lines throughout. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with very numerous 
prints from casts, photographs, and especially designed 
maps. 

At the end is a chapter called “Helps,” containing an 
example of a working topical outline, and a set of 
“Studies” for fourteen out of the fifteen chapters, suggest- 
ing an exacting test. At the end of each chapter is a list 
of books for supplementary reading, and Dr. Botsford ad- 
vises the student to read as widely as possible. 


OUTLINES. OF ROMAN HISTORY. ByWilliam Morey 

Ph.D. New York: American Book Company. 

“Roman History” is a subject so far beyond the text- 
book that a book for “high schools and academies” can 
be little more than outlines. The great question. is to 
make the outlines do justice to the subject, and give the 
pupils “a concept of Rome.” Dr. Morey has done this 
very well with his topics, his illustrations, and with 
what goes far to give the book more than its modest 
title, “Outlines,” implies, namely, the way in which he 
shows how the Roman people lived their history. So 
he makes his text-book the stepping-stone to the real 
study of history, and that is a great thing for a text- 
book to do. 


Shoemaker’s “Best Selections for Reading and Recita- 
tion,’”’ No. 26, is up to the usual standard of those popu- 
lar books of selections for elocution. There are many 
of the brightest, prettiest things from recent magazines 
and books, the kind of things one likes to read and hear 
read over and over, and some of the sweet old favorites, 
that are favorites the more every time. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Company. Price, 30 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Nature Biographies.” By C. M. Weed. Price, $1.50. New York. 
Doubleday, Page. & Co. 

“The Blaisdell Speller.” By E. H. Blaisdell and M. F. Blaisdell.—— 
“Adam Bede” (2 vols.). Price, 50 cents each._—**Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature’ (Vol I.). By George Brandes. Price, 
$2.25.——""Elementary Geometry.” By T. F. Holgate. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“Seven Great American Poets.” By Beatrice Hart. Price, 90 
cents. Boston: Silver, Burdett. & Co, 

“Fifty Letters of Cicero.” Edited by J. H, Dillard. Price, 45 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
**Shelis and Sea Life.” 
“Story of Evangeline.” Adopted by L. H. 
San Francisco: Whitaker & Ray Company. 

“Introduction to the Study of Zoology.” By N. A. Harvey. Chi- 
eago: Western Publishing House. 

“Le Dix-septieme Siecle.” Edited by Duval and Williams. Price, 
35 cents, New York; Henry Holt & Co, 


By Josiah Keep. Price, 50 cents. —— 
incent, Price, 25 cents. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 
A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should, be short and compre- 
hensive, Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
August 12-23: New Hampshire Summer 
Institute, Plymouth. 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. M. Lynch, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


KENT'S HILL. The Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary will continue co-educational as 
heretofore, but a new, complete, promis- 
ing woman’s college is to de opened Sep- 
tember 3. The school, as reorganized, 
comprises: (1) The seminary proper, 
which offers a four years’ course, combin- 
ing the best of the preparatory school 
course with at least two years of work in 
college subjects; (2) the preparatory 
sehool, fitting for any college or scientifie 
school; and (3) the elementary course of 
one year preliminary to the preparatory 
school or to the seminary. Closely allied 
to these departments are the conservatory 
of musie, the art school, the department 
of oratory, the department of normal in- 
struction, and the business college. Ever 
since 1860, when the school, already forty 
years old, received its new charter as “the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College,” a course of four years in the 
usual college subjects has been offered to 
young women. From this college course 
about 150 students have received the de- 
gree of A. B., but these students have 
eome chiefly from those who fitted for col- 
lege in the seminary course at Kent’s 
Hill, and it is only recently that any at- 
tempt has been made to draw students 
that have fitted elsewhere. A radical de- 
parture is now contemplated. The de- 
mand for a real weman’s college for the 
women of Maine is now imperative. The 
plans for this woman’s college are being 
rapidly matured. It is probable that they 
will provide for a name distinct from that 
of the seminary; fer separate faculty, 
separate buildings, separate endowment. 
At the opening cf the fall term Kent’s 
Hill will offer to the young women of 
Maine a full up-to-date college course, 
equal in scope and thoroughness to any- 
thing that they can obtain elsewhere in 
the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

LYNN. O. B. Bruce leaves the super- 
intendency, after more than twenty years 
of service. Superintendent Frank J. 
Peaslee of Revere succeeds him, 

AYER. Miss Martha P. Luther, Boston 
University, 98, and assistant in the West 
Boylston high school, bas aceepted the 
position of first assistant in the Ayer high 
echool Professor Allen €. Cummings 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., will be principal of 
the Ayer high school next year, vice 


George S. Fairbanks, resigned. Mr. Cum- 
mings graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1892, taught as principal of high school 
three years in Littleton, three in Ayer, 
and now, after three years in St. Johns- 
bury Academy as teacher of history and 
mathematics, he returns to Ayer for the 
sake of getting back into Massachusetts. 
——Superintendent S. Howard Chace of 
Harwich goes to the Ayer-West Boylston 
district as successor of Arthur P. Irving, 
resigned.——Miss Alzora Jacobs resigns 
the sixth grade at Ayer to teach next year 
in Northampton.—Miss Alice E. Merrill 
of Dover, Me., after two years of very suc- 
cessful service as assistant in the Ayer 
high school, has resigned to accept a bet- 
ter salary in the Wakefield high school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The Doyle-avenue 
school, N. G. Kingsley, principal, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. J. 
Milton Hall, the first principal, now one 
of the substantial financial men of the 
city, made the principal address, and the 
occasion was honored by the presence of 
the mayor and many other distinguished 
citizens. The exercises were arranged 
with special reference to the anniversary, 
and were by far the most interesting in 
the history of the school, which is saying 
much, for Mr. Kingsley has been fortu- 
nate in previous programs. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. Miss Emma Wil- 
liams of the high school will spend the 
summer in Binghamton, N. Y. She re- 
ceived a flattering offer of a position in 
the Binghamton high school, but has de- 
cided to remain in New Britain.——Miss 
Ruth Chamberlain has resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher of physical culture in the 
public schools. 

WALLINGFORD. Miss M._ Alice 
Mecum, commercial teacher in the Wal- 
lingford high school, who was recently re- 
appointed, has forwarded her resignation, 
having accepted a fine offer as head of 
the commercial department in the high 
school at Portsmouth, N. H. 

HARTFORD. Two instructors in the 
public schools have resigned, Miss Isa- 
belle G. White of the high school, who 
is going to Waterbury, and Miss Caroline 
S. Allen of the Arsenai school, who will 
return to her home in Brooklyn. 

PLAINVILLE. Miss Catherine Con- 
dell, for some years a popular and valued 
teacher in room 4 of the Graded school, 
has resigned. Miss Condell has secured a 
good situation elsewhere. _ 

GREENWICH. Miss Clara P. Searle 
has received an appointment as teasher 
of English and Latin in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. She has _ been 
teaching for several years in Greenwich. 


PORTLAND. W. J. Randolph, a recent 
graduate of Wesleyan, has been elected 
principal of the high school, to succeed 
Principal Griffin, resigned. Mr. Randolph 
is a resident of White Plains, N. Y. 


BRISTOL. Miss Clara Gomberg, for 
the past year and a half a teacher in the 
high school, has severed her connection 
with the school. She will teach in Bos- 
ton next year.——A radical change will 
be made in the managemenf of the high 
school next year. The position of sub- 
master, formerly occupied by Mr. Joy, will 
be done away with, and Principal Cook- 
ingham will have entire charge of the 
school, as was the case before the change 
was made last year. The office of super- 
intendent of schools will also be abolished, 
and Charles L. Wooding has been rein- 
stated to his old position of acting school 
visitor. In the Hill school Miss Brock- 
way, who has been an assistant to Prin- 
cipal Patterson, has resigned, and will be 
succeeded by Miss Edna Smith of Clinton, 
who has taught four years in the Guilford 
high school. Ella F. Barker of New 
Britain will take the place of Miss Bailey, 
who goes to Montclair. Miss Bielby has 
also resigned, and goes to Middletown 
next year. Her place will be taken by 
Miss Anna P. Clow of Terryville. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


COLUMBIA. Superintendent Daniel 
Fleisher has made an annual report 
(June 25), which deserves the most wide- 
spread attention for its mastery of con- 
ditions, heroism, and consideration of de- 
tails. Unless the citizens of Columbia are 
of different stuff than we take them to be, 
they will rally to this noble call of Dr. 
Fleisher and remedy the evils to which 
he calls attention. If that report is as 


widely read as it should be, it can but 
make the writer as eminent as he is pro- 
fessionally accomplished, 


There will be another car. But the man 
can’t wait, He chases the car and swings 
on, panting and hot, but satisfied. He 
keeps this gait up all day. He works that 
way, he lunches that way. He contin- 
ues this until his stomach “ breaks down” 
and nature compels him to “go slow.” 

Business men who have impaired their 
digestion by hasty eating will find .in 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
a cure for dyspepsia and other diseases 
of the stomach and organs of digestion 
and nutrition. It does not give mere 
temporary relief, but it effects a radical 
cure. It strengthens the stomach, nonr- 
ishes the nerves and purifies the blood. 

“For six long years I suffered with my liver, 
kidneys, and with indigestion, which baffle 
the best doctors in our country,” writes E. L. 
Ransell, Esq., of Woolsey, Prince William Co., 
Va. “I suffered with my stomach and back for 
a long time, and after taking a ‘cart-load’ of 
medicine from three doctors, I grew so bad I 
could hardly do a day’s work. Would have 
death-like pains in the side, and blind spells, 
and thought life was hardly worth living. I 
began taking Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ as advised. Be- 
fore I had taken half of the second bottle I 
began to feel relieved. I got six bottles and 
used them, and am happy to say I owe my life 
to Dr. Pierce and his medicines.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

The thirty-sixth annual session of the 
Tennessee State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Mont Eagle July 23, 24, 
and 25, 1901. Program: Tuesday, July 23 
—Afternoon: Enrollment, greetings, etc., 
appointment of committees. reports. 
Evening: Lecture, “The ‘Tissot Paintings 
of the Life of Christ,” with stereopticon 
moving pictures, etc., Cleveland Moffet. 
Wednesday—Morning session: Address ot 
welcome, Chancellor George Summey; 
response by Superintendent W. E. Rogers, 
Dayton; president’s address, John L. 
Wright, Nashville; “Whither are we 
drifting?” Superintendent A. E. Darrah, 
Union City; the Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle, Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga. After- 
noon session: Department of private 
schools—“‘The Cheapening of the ‘A. 
Degree,” Use of Instructors and 
Fellows in College,’ “The ‘Ph.D.’ De- 
gree’; department of county superin- 
tendents. Evening session: Lecture, 
“Buttoned-up People,’ Dr. Robert Mc- 
Intyre of Chicago. Thursday—Morning 
session: “The Study of Literature in 
Public Schools,” Miss Irene Haley, Chat- 
tanooga; “Industrial Features in Public 
School Education,” President Charles W. 
Dabney, Knoxville; “English Grammar: 
Its Relation to Other Studies, Its Value 
in Mental Training, Its Importance in 
Common School Course,” W. G. Dillon, 
Tracy City; ‘“‘The Secondary School and 
Preparation for Citizenship,’ Professor 
George W. Martin, Vanderbilt University; 
“The Education of the Defective Classes ’’ 
Professor Harris Taylor, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
“Temperance Instruction in Public 
Schools,” A. J. Brandon, Wartrace;  re- 
port on school legislation, Hon. Morgan 
C. Fitzpatrick, chairman of committee on 
school law; report of committee 6n 
awards; election of officers; miscella- 
neous business;. presentation of awards 
by Governor Benton McMillin. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. Principal L. D. Whittemore 
of the high school has been re-elected.—— 
The total enrollment in the schools this 
year was 7,425. 

VALLEY FALLS. E. B. Gift, a gradu- 
ate of the Kansas state normal school, 
has been elected principal. 

IOLA. A. N. Topping has been ap- 
pointed principal of the high school. 

FORT SCOTT. The high school li- 
brary here is said to be the best of its 
kind in the state. 


BLUE RAPIDS. Superintendent W. 


H. Andrews, formerly of the Beloit 
schools, has been elected superintendent. 

Hon. Frank Nelson, state superintend- 
ent of the Kansas schools, has been 
elected president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Iowa University. This is a 
high honor, for the institution is one of 
the oldest in the West, and its graduates 
form a large army. 

The number of graduates in the class of 
1901, Kansas state normal school, is 140. 
At the close of the commencement exer- 
cises President A. R. Taylor made a brief 


farewell address. 


MISSOURI. 

The South Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, comprising forty counties, 
will be held at Mountain Grove November 
28, 29, and 30, and W. H. Lynch of that 
place is president. This is one of the 
best-known places in the state to the 
school people of the country. Mountain 
Grove Academy is a wide-awake institu- 
tion, with nearly 500 students from six 
counties. The principal, Mr. Lynch, is 
one of the few men in the state who is 
always at the summer or winter meetings 
of the N. E. A., and sometimes at both. 
This year he accompanies a good party to 
Detroit, and then to the Pan-American. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
BY EDWARD M. GREENE, M. D,, MEDICAL 
INSPECTOR, BOSTON. 


The first city in this country or abroad 
to establish a system of daily medical in- 
spection: in all the public schools was 


Boston. 
Medical] inspection of schools, both pub- 


lic and parochial, was begun in Boston in 
the fall of 1894, and was secured only as 
the result of four years of persistent effort 
on the part of the chairman of the Boston 
board of health. The immediate occasion 
which made his appeals successful was 
the unusual prevalence of diphtheria in 
Boston during the year 1894. 

The system of inspection is under the 
control of the board of health. The 
school committee co-operates cordially in 
the work. The teachers are anxious to 
co-operate in carrying it out. The parents 
see, with approval, that their children are 
safeguarded from danger, and nothing has 
been heard but commendation. 

Inspectors are generally selected from 
the younger men in general practice. 
They must be interested in the work, dis- 
creet and tactful, and it is desirable that 
they should live in the locality of the 
schools assigned to them. The work re- 
quires only the ability to make accurate 
diagnosis. The number of pupils in the 
public schools of Boston is about 80,090, 
and there are about 13,000 more in the 
parochial schools. There are 250 school 
buildings, and fifty inspectors of schools, 
each doctor thus having five schools, and 
nearly 2,000 children under his care. 

The pay of inspectors in Boston is only 
$200 a year. 

A monthly report, filled out on a 
printed form, is required from each in- 
spector. The report contains a list of the 
different diseases observed, and the num- 
ber of cases of each disease found in 
each school. It also records the number 
of pupils sent home; the number of vac- 
cinations performed. The inspector has 
to deal with teachers, as well as pupils. 
The former receive such instructions in 
regard to the early symptoms of cotta- 
gious diseases as help them to promptly 
detect suspicious cases, and send them to 
the inspector for examination. They are 
taught the importance of having the 
child’s eyes examined when there is a 
complaint of habitual headache, and the 
necessity of examination for polypi, or en- 
larged tonsils, in mouth breathers, and 
many other useful things. 

The inspector sees only those children 
to whom his attention is called by a 
printed slip on which the teacher has filled 
out the date, name of the child, the num- 
ber of the schoolroom, and the complaint 
which the child makes, or the symptoms 
which the teacher has noticed. These 
slips are filled out soon after the opening 
of school, and deposited in a convenient 
place, where the inspector finds them. On 
his arrival at school, each child is sent 
out to him for examination. On each 
child’s slip he records his own diagnosis, 
and any remarks he wishes to make for 
the information of the teacher. The child 
hands the slip to the teacher, and the lat- 
ter sends it to the master, who is obliged 


A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX.,, inclusive, is offered for sale. 
Address F, E. ADAMS, 
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to keep these slips on file, thus preserving 
in each school a record of all the illness 
that occurs there. An opinion can tnen 
be formed in regard to the relative sani- 
tary condition of each building. Ques- 
tions of drainage, plumbing, heating, and 
yentilation are not considered by the 
medical inspectors, but are referred for 
juvestigation to special experts of the 
poard of health.—Selected. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


BY SIR WILLIAM TURNER. 


During the evolution of the individua}, 
cells become modified or differentiated in 
structure and function, and so long as the 
differentiation follows certain prescribed 
lines, the morphological characters of the 


species are preserved. We can readily 
conceive that, as the process of speciali- 
zation ig going on, modifications or varia- 
tions in groups of cells and the tissues de- 
rived from them, notwithstanding the in- 
fluence of heredity, may in an individual 
diverge so far from that which is charac- 
teristic of the species as to assume the ar- 
rangements found in another species, or 
even in another order. Anatomists had, 
indeed, long recognized cnat variations 
from the customary arrangement of parts 
occasionally appeared, and they descrived 
such deviations from the current descrip- 
tions as irregularities. 

The signification of these variations 
had not been apprehended until a flood of 
light was thrown on the entire subject by 
the genius of Charles Darwin, who 
formulated the wide-reaching theory that 
variations could be transmitted by 
heredity to younger generations. In this 
manner he conceived, new characters 
would arise, accumulate, and be perpetu- 
ated, which would, in the course of time, 
assume specific importance. New species 
might thus be evolved out of organisms 
originally distinct from them, and their 
specific characters would in turn be trans- 
mitted to their descendants. By a con- 
tinuance of this process new species would 
multiply in many directions, until at 
length from one or more originally simple 
forms the earth would become peopled by 
the infinite varieties of plant and animal 
organisms which have in past ages in- 
habited, or do at present inhabit, our 
globe. 

The Darwinian theory may therefore be 
defined as heredity modified and iniiu- 
enced by variability. It assumes that 
there ig an hereditary quality in the egg 
which, if we take the common fowl for 
example, shall continue to produce similar 
fowls. Under conditions, of which we are 
ignorant, which occasion molecular 
changes in the cells and tissues of the de- 
veloping egg, variations might arise, in 
the first instance probably slight, but be- 
coming intensified in successive genera- 
tions, until at length the descendants 
would have lost the characters of the fowl 
and have become another species. No 
precise estimate has been arrived at, and, 
indeed, one does not see how it is pos- 
sible to obtain it, of the length of years 
which might be required to convert a ya- 
riation, capable of being transmitted, into 
anew and definite specific character.—Se- 
lected, 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


Many or most of the Midway sightseers, 
it is safe to say, do not, in the hustle and 
enjoyment of a Midway tour, stop to think 
of the many phases of human enlighten- 
ment that a Midway presents. For in- 
stance, there is the ethnological side, the 
scientific side, the amusement side, and 
the artistic side. Few concessions com- 
bine all those phases, but almost all par- 
take of some one of them. On the Mid- 
way at the Pan-American exposition 
there is one concession, however, which 
seems to fulfill the varied bill of qualifi- 
cations which the Midway itself as a 
whole presents. That concession is the 
Esquimau village. No one who has 
visited that concession will say that its 
amusement features are developed so 
strongly as to overshadow the educational 
influence which it is intended to exert. 

No one who has seen the concession at 
night, with the electric lights shining on 
the miniature fiord and the vividly real- 
istic icebergs, will assert that the educa- 
tional has received a place beyond art and 
beauty. The whole concession, in fact, 
represents a force that is potent for men- 
tal advancement and education that is the 
more effective because it is enjoyable. 

General Miles visited the village, and 
said it was as interesting an exhibit as he 
had ever seen.—Buffalo Express. 


ANSWERS TO THE TWENTY QUEER 
QUESTIONS. 

The twenty puzzling questions which 
were sent out to the children of Baltimore 
and Maryland by the Women’s Play- 
ground Association of that state are as 
follows. 

These are all apparently simple and ele- 
mentary questions in natural history, but 
when they were put to the children, the 
answers betrayed a woeful ignorance. To 
that fascinating question, “‘Why does a 
rabbit wabble its nose?” not one answer 
out of 300 was correct. It further ap- 
peared that very few grown-up people 
were able to answer these simple ques- 
tions. Since they were published, thou- 
sands of them have been puzzling their 
heads over the answers, and will doubt- 
less continue to do so until they read this. 

After making this educational experi- 
ment, the women of Maryland demanded 


that the study of nature in the open air 
should be made a regular part of the 
school work. 

Here are the questions and answers:— 

1. Why has a cat whiskers? 

Answer—To aid its sense of feeling, es- 
pecially when roaming about in the dark; 
the whiskers being highly developed 
nerves protruding in front and at the sides 
of the cat, as it has occasion to employ 
them. 

2. Do robins and chickens walk alike? 

Answer—No; robins hop, using both 
legs simultaneously in a similar motion, 
while chickens walk by alternately plac- 
ing one foct in front of the other. 

3. How many legs has a garden spider? 

Answer—Bight. 

4. How does an elephant dig? 

Answer—With his tusks, trunk, and by 
wallowing. 

5. Why does a rabbit wabble its nose? 

Answer—To remove the mucous and 
keep its nostrils clear. 

6. How does a horse use its legs in 
trotting? 

Answer—The left front and the right 
hind, and the right front and the left hind 
move forward simultaneously. 

7. In what order does a fly move its 
legs in walking? 

Answer—In pairs, one on each side, the 
forward ones being advanced and-remain- 
ing stationary until the hind ones are 
brought up. 

8. Why is a fish dark in color above 
and light underneath? 

Answer—To prevent it from absorbing 
light, and thus becoming easily distin- 
guishable to its foes, either in the water 
or above the surface. 

9. How many times does a crow fold 
its wings after alighting? 

Answer-—Three. 

10. When sheep get up from lying 
down, do they rise with their fore or hind 
legs first? 

Answer—With their hind legs. 

11. Do rabbits run? 

Arswer—No; they hop about, using 
their hind legs to propel themselves for- 
ward. 

12. Where is the oyster’s mouth? 

Answer—Beneath a kind of hood formed 
by the union of the two edges of the 
mantle near the hinges of the shell. 

13. Why do horses turn their ears? 

Answer—To facilitate the sense of 
hearing, the ears being turned in the di- 
rection whence instinct tells them the 
sound is coming. 

14. How many legs has a house fly? 

Answer—Six. 

15. How can a fly walk on the ceiling? 

Answer—The feet of the fly are hollow, 
and when in contact with a plain surface, 
as a ceiling or window paue, a suction ‘s 
created which holds them firmly. 

16. Which end does a wasp sting with? 

Answer—Only the female wasp stings, 
and the stinger is located at end of the 
abdomen, the after extremity. 

17. Why is a tiger striped, the leopard 
spotted? 

Answer—For their better protee-ion, 
the tiger’s stripes aiding it to conceal in 
the jungle, while the spots perform the 
same service for the leopard in tke trees. 

18. Do pigs grunt’as an expression of 
pain or pleasure? 

Answer—aAs an expression of pleasure. 

19 Do little pigs show any sign of 
afrection for each other? 

Answer—Yes. Affection is an emotion 
ecmmon to all creatures, 

20. What is the difference Letween the 
upper and lower sides of the ieaf of a 
fern? 

Answer—The upper side is smooch and 
tard after the manner of a shisid, while 
the lower side holds and produces the 
sori. or seeds, by which ferns mul*i,'y. 


LOST ON PRAIRIE. 


Some years since a party of surveyors 
had just finished their day’s work in tne 
northwestern part of Illinois, when a vio- 
lent snowstorm came on. They started 
for their camp. 

The wind was blowing very hard, and 
the snow drifting so as to nearly blind 
them. When they thought they had 
nearly reached their camp, they all at 
once came upon tracks in the snow. 
These they looked at with care, and 
found, to their dismay, that they were 
their own tracks. 

It was now plain that they were lost on 
the great prairie, and that, if they had to. 
pass the night there in the cold and the 
snow, the chance was that not one of 
them would be alive in the morning. 
While they were all shivering with fear 
and cold, the chief surveyor caught sight 
of one of their horses, a gray pony, 
known as “Old Jack,” and said: “If any 
one can show us our way to camp in this 
blinding snow, Old Jack can do it. I will 
take off his bridle and let him loose, and 
we will follow him. I think he will show 
us the way to our camp.” 

The horse, as soon as he found himself 
free, threw his head in the air, as if proud 
of the trust. Then he snuffed the breeze, 
and gave a loud snort, which seemed to 
say, ‘Come on, boys. Follow me; .’ll 
lead you out of this scrape.” 

He then turned in a new direction and 
walked off, and the men followed him. 
They had not gone more than a mile 
when they saw the cheerful blaze of their 
camp fires. They all gave a loud hurrah 
at the sight. 

They felt grateful to God for their 
safety, and threw their arms around Old 
Jack’s neck to thank him for what he had 
done. I know this is a true story, for my 
father was the chief of the party on the 
occasion. 

[And we know the parties, and that it 
is true.]—Editor Our Bumb Animals. 


In nearly every community, about every 
capitol, state or national, you will find 
men who are capable of being influenced. 
This is especially true of new communi- 
ties through which a railway is being 
built. It has always been so, and will be, 
so long as time expires,—I mean the time 
of an annual pass.—Cy Warman, in June 
New Lippincott. 


“There are two kinds of business cour- 
tesy.”’ 

“What are they?” 

“Well, the kind we extend to people 
who have paid, and the kind we extend to 
people who haven’t paid.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


CARBON'S WONDERFUL FAMIL Y. 


“Talking of Charcoal,” in the May St. 
Nicholas, Ralph Benton tells of Garbon’s 
wonderful family. 

The aristocrat of it ig the diamond. I 
thought you would look surprised at that 
remark. Nevertheless, all of those dia- 


monds that you see in the jeweler’s win- 
dow are pure carbon. The are carbon 
crystallizea—the most permanent of gems, 
for they can neither be melted nor dis- 
solved. The czar of Russia has set in the 
end of his sceptre a diamond that is said 
to be worth three-quarters of a million 
dollars, and there is one in England that 
weighs much less than a silver dollar, but 
it is valued at $625,000. 

The closest relative of the diamond is a 
smooth, black substance called graphite. 
In one form you handle it every day, for 
graphite is used in making lead pencils. 
Gas-carbon is a oousin of the diamond, 
and is obtained, as you might imagine 
from the name, in the process of making 
gas. Only three things came from 
bituminous coal—gas, coal-tar, and coke, 
Gas-carbon is another name for coke, 
Now, the diamond gives exquisite and 
inimitable sparkles of light, which make 
it of great value as a jewel; but it gives 
only the pleasure of possession. Its 
sober-hued cousin, coke, affords broad 
beams of light, making the path of night 
easy to travel, and lessening the crime 
that used to prevail in dimly-lighted city 
streets. For from coke the long black 
pencils, or “caybons,” used in are lights 
are made. First the coke is groutnd to 
fine powder. Then it is mixed with mo- 
lasses and made into a very thick dough. 
After being rolled into long cylinders: 
having a thickness about equal to the 
diameter of a twenty-five-cent piece, it is 
baked. And night after night, in all sea- 
sons, the power that we know as elec- 
tricity is at work in millions of pieces of 
earbon all over our great country, giving 
us light, and comfort, and safety. 

Yet I can’t say that this is the most 
marvelous effect coming directly from 
carbon. No doubt you know that steel 
is a certain form of iron, but, like many 
older people, you don’t know exactly how 
it differs from ordinary‘iron. Well, the 
difference is that steel is iron containing 
a very small proportion of carbon—from 
.75 per cent. to 1.5 per cent.—and thus 
the iron becomes very, very hard. The 
surgeon, the carpenter, the engraver, and 
every one else who uses edged tools would 
be in a serious plight if they had to de- 
pend on iron alone. With steel, however, 
a keen edge can be secured. The rail- 
roads in these days are almost all 
equipped with steel rails, which last 
longer than those of ordinary fron. All 
our wonderful cruisers and battleships 
wear outside cases of heavy steel plates. 


* PERSONAL FORCE + 


“The velvet hand in the iron glove.” 


Our two courses in Psycho-physics develop a high degree of Personal Force and 
Magnetism, that subtle power so essential to Success in business, in a profession, and in 


all social relationships. 


A knowledge of Psycho-physics also results in self-control, mental poise, mastery of de- 
tail, and reflects strongly upon health and happiness. 

Correspondence classes and private instruction. Lectures published in the Boston Times. 
Register in advance class for attendance. Send or call for terms. 


THE FROEBEL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Epwin C. MERRILL, President. 


32 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square. 


TALES FROM 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ Literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. . 

With this thought and object in view, CurLp Stupy oF TH CLAssiIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. ; 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 
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Long Distance Te}. 2271. C. F. HAMMETT, Pres. 


HAMMETT 
School Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS, 
BLACKBOARDS | LIQUID SLATING 


f Wood, Cloth, Slate. for Blackboard 
Hyloptate, and Paper. Repairing. 


— DEALERS IN — 


Every Article needed in any department of 
School Work. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
352 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


{Continued from page 61.) 


Dr. William Griffin, who has been prin- 
cipal of the normal practice school for 
several years, has been transferred to the 


head of the Frances Willard grammar 
school. Departments of knglish, manual 
training, and German have been added. 


Another attempt to discriminate 
against married teachers, the fourth one 


in three years, met with the same fate as 


its predecessors. The latest resolution 
provided that the act of a woman teacher 
in getting married should be construed 
as the equivalent of a resignation. The 
sponsor of the resolution was Trustee 
Loesch. In a speech defending it, he said 
it was unfair to those waiting for places 
to allow women who had husbands to sup- 
port them to continue in their positions. 
Each time the board learns that there is 
a large waiting list of cadets and substi- 
tutes, some member offers a resolution 
against the married woman teacher. The 
question of experience and fitness of the 
individual teacher does not seem to 
weigh with many of the trustees. The 
finding places seems to be the paramount 
issue. 

When Miss Grace Reed, principal of the 
John B. Drake school, heard of the board's 
resolution, she’said: “What! It is hard 
enough for a teacher to get married now. 
Do they want to make it impossible?” 


—o-——_ 


At its meeting on June 12, by a vote of 
13 to 3, the board of education adopted a 
resolution to supply free text-books to the 
children of the first four grades in the 
Chicago schools. The plan is the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Cooley, and 
his success in bringing the members of 
the board into harmony with him on this 
point is considered cause for congratula- 
tion. The plan will not go into effect 
until fall. The United Catholic societies 
of Chicago promise to bring injunction 
proceedings against the board to prevent 
it from carrying cut the plan whenever an 
attempt is made to do so. At the meet- 
ing of the board on June 26 a resolution 
offered by Trustee Keating to supply text- 
books to children of the first four grades 
in all schools in the city, public or private, 
was defeated. 

President Draper of the University of 
Tilinois, in speaking of the growth of state 
universities the other day, said: “We had 
a conference at the University of Illinois 
the other day between the presidents of 
the twelve state universities erected be- 
tween and including Ohio on the east and 
Colorado on the west. These twelve uni- 
versities enjoy an income this year of 
$3,421,992; they employ 1,144 teachers; 
they have a registration of 22,733 students. 
The average of income of teachers and 
students, the requirements tor admission, 
the range of offerings, the strength of 
equipment, and the exactions for gradua- 
tion are higher than in any one American 
university a generation ago, and higher 
than in all others save a bare half dozen 
now.” 

Miss Miriam A. Besley of Waukegan has 
been appointed superintenaent of the 
schools of that city, to succeed W. T. 
Cramer, who has been in the position for 
several years past. Miss wesley is a na- 
tive of Waukegan, a graduate of Welles- 
ley, and a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She is said to be thor- 
oughly equipped for the position. 


Dr. Albert Hurd of Knox College re- 
cently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 


of his career as a teacher in that institu- 
tion. Although seventy-eight years of 
age, he is actively employed as professor 
of Latin. 

The Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington has celebrateu its semi-cen- 
tennial, and the Illinois College at Jack- 


sonville recently held its seventy-second 
annual commencement. 

Dr. Samuel Dickie has been installed as 
president of Albion College, Michigan. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Political Science Quarterly dur- 
ing the last fifteen years has contained 
scientific discussions of all the leading 


questions included within its field. An 
index is now offered to the public which 
makes this material readily accessible. 
The index consists of four parts. The 
first contains an alphabetical list of. the 
topics that have been treated in the lead- 
ing articles. The second, being a list of 
about 1,500 publications that have been 
reviewed in the Quarterly, is substantially 
a bibliography of political science for the 
last fifteen years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and a guide to a critical commen- 
tary thereon. Part III. gives a key to the 
Record of Political Events; and part lV. 
is an index of contributors, enabling the 
reader to follow readily the thought of 
many of the leading scholars of the world 
on subjects of economic, juristic, and his- 
torical interest. The index is a pamphlet 
of eighty-nine pages. Price, fifty cents. 
For copies, address Ginn & Co., 9-13 Tre- 
mont place, Boston. 


—The special features of the July num- 
ber of the American Monthly Review of 
Reviews are: “Count Tolstoy in Thought 
and Action,” by R. E. C. Long; “Preserv- 
ing the Hudson Palisades” (fully illus- 
trated from photographs); “The Wash- 
ington Memorial Institution,”’ by Nicholas 
Murray Butler; “The Russian Problem in 
Manchuria,” by G. Frederick Wright 
(with -photographs obtained by ovr. 
Wright on his travels in Manchuria last 
year); “New Phases of Polar Research” 
(with maps), by Cyrus C. Adams; and 
“The Twentieth Century Club of Boston,” 
by Howard A. Bridgmen. In “The Prog- 
ress of the World” the editor discusses 
the crop outlook for the year, the condi- 
tions of foreign trade, the decisions of the 
supreme court on the insular cases, Cuba's 
acceptance of the Platt amendment, the 
recent gifts for education, and various 
European and international topics. 


—“A School for Out-of-School People” 
in the July Chautauquan is a story which 
brings out clearly and attractively the 
ideas which are at the basis of the Chau- 
tauqua system of popular education. 
This article is very fully illustrated. 
Charles Edward Lloyd writes, in an illus- 
trated article, of the Pan-American ex- 
position as an educational force. Under 
the title ‘“Chautauuga Chapel Talks,” 
President Eliot of Harvard, President 
Carter of Williams, President Purinton of 
Denison, and President Sharpless of 
Haverford present some new ideas along 
educational lines. The illustrated Nature 
Study for July is on “The Songs of Mid- 
Summer,” 


—The July special midsummer number 
of the Phrenological Journal contains an 
attractive article on the Hall of Fame, 
illustrated with many beautiful and rare 
portraits. The Child Culture department 
is particularly interesting, and there is an 
instructive article on negroes and their 
characteristics by J. A. Fowler. Fowler 
& Wells Company, publishers, New York. 


—One of the most thrilling battles in 
the history of American industry is told 
in an article in Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for July, on the greatest jam in 
the history of logging. Affairs were 
desperate indeed. This number also con- 
tains a very interesting article on “Bridge 
Builders.” 


“HAMLET” WITH HAMLET LEFT OUT. 


It will be another instance of ‘Hamlet’ 
with Hamlet left out if you go to the 
Epworth League meeting at San Fran- 
cisco next July and return by any route 
that leaves out either Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, the twin 
cities—St. Paul and Minneapolis, Duluth, 
or Yellowstone Park. Write Charles §. 
Fee, general passenger agent, Northern 
Pacific railway, St. Paul, Minn., and he 
will send you a handsomely illustrated 
map folder by which you cai see for your- 
self that this company’s line is the only 
one that will enable you to reach all of 
these points on payment of only $9 more 
ee the direct San Francisco round trip 
rate, 

This is the road that runs the famous 
“North Coast Limited’—an electric 
lighted, wide vestibuled up-to-date train, 
with the only modern observation car 
running west of the Missouri river, 


An Important 


Month 


For School Boards 


Because it is necessary to 
make up Requisitions for 


Holden Book Covers ana 
Repairing Material, 


in order to put the text-books in 


GOOD CONDITION FOR NEXT FALL. 


We can Save Your Board Money 
by Increasing the Life of the Books. 


A trial order will verify this statement. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The advanced course in naval architec- 
ture heretofore pursued by the Naval 
Academy graduates prior to commission 
in the construction corps at some of the 
leading European institutes, because of 
the superior facilities afforded, which 
were not believed to be available at home, 
is hereafter to be given these young men 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where a course of study is to be 
followed equaling that extended by 
Greenwich, the Ecole Politechnique, Glas- 
gow, and other famous schools in England 
and France. 


David Rankin of Tarkio, Mo., has given 
$50,000 to Tarkio College, and has also 
promised to duplicate all donations re- 
ceived in the next year up to $50,000. 


Professor Winslow Upton, A. M., of 
Brown University has tendered his resig- 
nation to the corporation as dean of the 
university. His health is given as the 
cause. He will continue his duties as pro- 
fessor of astronomy. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Cornell University June 20, President 
Schurmann presented a letter from John 
D. Rockefeller offering $250,000 to the uni- 
versity, on condition that an equal 
amount be contributed by others. 

The $500,000, when secured, will be used 
for providing additional accommodations 
for instruction and research. 


The splendid library of the late W. A. 
Ingham of Cleveland has been distributed 
to the Ohio Wesleyan University, Oberlin 
College, and New Lyme Institute by Mrs. 
Mary B. Ingham. 


PAN-AMERICAN POINTS. 


Every visitor to the Pan-American ex- 
position is more than pleased, and even 
surprised, at the wonderful display pro- 
vided by the exposition management. 

Not only are the buildings beautiful in 
line and color, but the stupendous electri- 


cal illuminations which at night aecorate 
the great structures are most dazzling in 
effect. 

From New England the lines of the Bos- 
ton & Maine are the most direct to Buf- 
falo. The service by this line is not only 
the quickest, but is the most complete, 
and also the shortest. The route through 
Northern Massachusetts known as the 
Hoosac tunnel or-Deerfiela valley route 
is one of the most charming and pictur- 
esque in the country, and the rate to the 
Pan-American city or Niagara is excep- 
tionally low. For tourists from boston & 
Maine territory a particular wvantage is 
the absence of a transfer across the city 
of Boston, for Buffalo trains depart from 
the North Union station. 

The general passenger department of 
the Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, has 
gotten out an attractive illustrated 
pamphlet on the Pan-American exposi- 
tion, which is sent free for the asking. 


MT. HOLYOKE PEDAGOGICS. 


Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass., Miss Mary E. Woolley, president, 
has made greater progress in new build- 
ings, higher scholarship, and enlarged 
enrollment than any other woman’s col- 
lege the past five years, and the an- 
nouncements for next year greatly en- 
hance the scholastic attractions. Among 


the new professors and lecturers appears 
the name of Sanford Bell of Clark Uni- 
versity, who will lecture on pedagogy. 
Mr. Bell combines most attractively of all 
the young men scholastic equipment, pro- 
fessional training, the art of stating trich, 
and platform and classroom fascination. 


FLOCKING TO THE PROVINCES. 


The hot weather of the past week has 
sent people with a rush to the provinces 
where they can keep cool. The Plant 
line, although running ships every other 
day, have gone out with every bit of space 
taken. Some even go without staterooms, 
and this way is not too bad when one is 
getting away from such tearful heat. 
Provincial travel will be greater this year 
than ever, judging by the demand for ad- 
vertising matter as reported at the vari- 
ous offices. The Uncle Sam-John sull 
folder is particularly sought atcter, perhaps 
on account of its patriotic design. 


A DAINTY FLOWER BOOK. 


One of the most exquisite things of the 
sort ever published is the Herbarium or 
Yellowstone Park Flower Book issued by 
the Northern Pacific railway. It is a 
dainty, immaculate piece of work, tasteful 
in the extreme. The book contains ten 


different specimens of real wild flowers 
common to Yellowstone Park, carefully 
pressed and retaining perfectly their nat- 
ural colors, The botanical and common 
name and the habitat of each specimen 
are given. There are also six full-page 
half-tone illustrations of scenes in Yel- 
lowstone park. The paper, printing, 
binding, illustrations, and mounting of the 
flowers are all first class, and the book is 
carefully mailed in corrugated cardboard. 
The price of this book, which is suitable 
for birthday and Christmas presents, as 
well as for a souvenir of the park, is fifty 
cents, and it will be sent to any address 
on receipt of that amount in stamps, sil- 
ver,’ postal note, or express order, by 
Charles S. Fee, general passenger agent, 
N. P. railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mrs. Brown—“Anything for me?” 

Rural Postmaster—“I don’t see 
nothin’,”’ 

Mrs. Brown—‘I was expectin’ a letter 
or postal card from Aunt Sally Spriggs, 
tellin’ what day she was comin’.” 

Rural Postmaster (calling to his 


wife)—“Did you see a postal card from 
Mrs. Brown's Aunt Sally, tellin’ what day 
she was comin’?” 

dey.” Wife—“Yes, she’s comin’ Thurs- 
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Some New Books. 


{ntroduction to the Study of Zoulogy............... 
DUVAl & 


Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature.. 
The Character of 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Hart. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. $ .90 
Dillard. (Ed.) Ginn & Co., 45 
Keep. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran, .50 
Harvey. Western Pub. House, Chicago. ——- 
Williams. (Eds.) Henry Holt & Cv., WN. Y. 
Weed Doubleday, Page, & Co., ‘ 1.50 
Blaisdell. The Macmillan Co., 
Wheeler, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., B’st'n. 1.25 
Antrobus. 7. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.60 
Harben. Harper & Bros., a 1.50 
McHardy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘“ 1.25 
Otis. T. Y. Crowell & Co ba -50 


Leonard Scott Pub. Co., Phila, — 


FISHER 


25 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Rooms 317--319. 
444444444444 


EACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 4 
Formerly Manager for E. O. Fisk & Co., 4 
Boston Office. 7 

AGENCY 


4444444444444 


Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings | 
for first-class teachers. 


Address, with stamp, for full qT mee 
A. R. KENT, Manager. 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


1. S. PRICE, MANAGER. | 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


VARIETIES. 


THE ROMAN PRONUNCIATION. 


She had asked, 
Would I help her 
With her Latin, 


’Twas so hard. 

Would I help her 

Learn to conjugate 

That old irregular 
Verb disco. 


Pretty lips so near, 

So temptingly, 

Tended strongly to beguile. 
LDidicissem? 

I should smile. 


HE HAD TO ARGUE. 


The other day a Londoner said to a 
countryman:— 

“Tll bet you anything you like you can- 
not spell three simple words that I shall 
give you within forty seconds.”’ 

“Tl take that on. Now, then, what are 
they?” said the countryman. 

“Well, here goes,” said the Londoner, 
as he pulled out his watch: ‘London.’ 

“L-o-n-d-o-n,” 

“Watching.” 

“W-a-t-c-h-i-n-g.”’ 

“Wrong,” said the Londoner. 

“What?” exclaimed the countryman in 
surprised tones; “I’ve spelled the words 
you gave me correctly. I’m certain I’m 
not——”’ 

“Time’s up!” the Londoner said trium- 
phantly. ‘Why didn’t you spell the third 
word—w-r-o-n-g?”—London Spare Mo- 
ments, 


SHE MADE IT CLEAR. 


In a suburb of Philadelphia lives an old 
German couple named Skimmekopf. The 
husband, Fritz, has two dogs, of which he 
is very fond. One is a pup, while the 
other is quite old; but, as sometimes oc- 
curs with dogs of different breeds, tne old 
dog is much smaller than the six-months’- 
old puppy. “Dere vas somedings funny 
apoud dem dog alreatty,” said Fritz, who 
was showing them to a friend the other 
day. “Dot leedlest dog vas de piggest.’”’ 
Mrs. Skimmekopf, realizing that her hus- 
band had not made the point quite clear, 
thought she had better come to his assist- 
ance. “You must excuse mine husband,” 
she said. “De English languidch he 
knows not goot. Vot he means is dat de 
youngest dog vas de oldest.”’ 


CAMBRIDGE DIALOGUE. 


Scene: A reception. Time: Anywhere 
“from four till seven.” Audience: The 
girl you want to make a good impression 
on, 

“How do, Mrs. Oldtime!” “Excuse me, 
what did you say?” “How do you do!” 
“Oh, how d’ yer do! Why, you must be 
little Willie! How you have grown! 


And where do you go to school now?” 
“Why, I’m in college.” 
Bay?” 


“Who did you 
“T—gaid—I—was—in—college!”’ 


“You don’t mean to say you’re a fresh- 
man! Dear me, dear me, and the last 
time I saw you you were only——” “Yes, 
I know; but I’m 1902.” ‘Not till then? 
Why, I thought you said you were in al- 
ready.” “I mean my class is ’02.” 
“Is to what?’ “Why, we graduate— 
graduate in 1902.” “And my husband 
graduated at nineteen, also. Now, really, 
you must be bright; he was well up.” 
“No, no; my class leaves then.” “Uh, 
have you got to? I’m so sorry. Good- 


bye. Do come around and see my new 
pug some time. Good-bye, good-bye. 
He’s a dear, you know. Good-bye.”— 


Harvard Lampoon, 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE GRIPPE. 


A wheeze, 
A sneeze. 
Bones ache; 
Brains bake; 
Eyes red; 
Sore head; 
Can’t feed; 
Can’t read; 
Can’t smoke; 
No joke; 
Can’t sing; 
Ears ring; 
Can’t talk; 
Can’t walk; 
Don’t care; 
Rip! Swear! 
Take pills; 
Doce’s bills. 
—Josh Wink, in Baltimore American, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


The Lebanon Valley railroad gives em- 
ployment to a great many Pennsylvania 
Dutch as train hands. A passenger con- 
ductor instructed a new and inexperienced 
brakeman that when a stop was made at 
a station, he must call out from his end 
of the train, for the information of trav- 
elers, the same name that he—the con- 
ductor—did at the other. 

In due time a_ stopping-place was 
reached, The conductor shouted: ‘“‘Read- 
ing!” 

Same at dis end!” yelled the brake- 
man.—May New Lippincott, 


“Can you believe what he says?” asked 
the journalist of the newspaper man. 

“T am sorry to be compelled to answer 
that question in the negative,” replied 
the latter, “He is as untrustworthy as a 
copyrighted cablegram.”—Harper’s Bazar, 


‘ Teachers’ Agencies. 
Virginia, and Missouri were the states from which the first three notices of elec- 


F LORIDA, tions through this agency came this morning (June 18). The regate salaries of 
places amounted to $3,250, and every one was the of this agency and 
re a recommendation. The candidate selected for Florida is now teaching in Pennsylvania; 
gn mys awe is now teaching in New York; the one for Missouri is now teaching in Virginia: 
i c= rst seem strange that the VIRGINIA should be made through an agency in 

2 ctions between people 80 far apart ¢ Syracuse, but ours is like a telephone 
exc senge whether you want to reach a person across the street or two hundred miles away, you apply 
A = the = put in But ours is more 

3; we ou not on ow to re »& 

who the person is, and where, even in. MISSOU RI 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Teachers Wanted 


FOR SEPTEMBER: Primary and Grammar Grades, #450 to 
$900 ; High School, $500 to %1,800; Superintendents, %1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the ||. Wabash Avenue, 

AGENCY. — best schools in the WESt nrsseee CHICAGO. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Specixl advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


The EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 23 


ITS NEW OFFICE IS AT 
120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


Vv. Huyssoo 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. JOHN C. Managers. 


NEw YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. Bldg. 


BosTON, 4 Ashburton PI. 
DENVER, 533 Cooper Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
¥. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&.. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 


Pratt Teachers’ Agenc 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Reco ends coll and normal duates, specialists, and other teachers colleges, public and private 
lies rer 4 WM. oO. TT, Manager. 


schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 


E he EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 

Pembesion Bailing, 20 Pemberton Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO, WwhM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


of Boome. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


* of Portland, 98 Exchange 8t. 
Recommends superior teachers. Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


‘RICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU Recommends teachers heartily. 
Teachers Wanted ach Teer.) Sr. Louis, Mo. New England teachers wanted. 
HEN corresponding with our advertisers, H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
P ce, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


Title. 
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e Furniture of the Forefath ‘o 
| 
Agenicy. 
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Forward! 


Stepping-Stones to Literature 


March 20, 1901 
Adopted for use 


in the City of Washington 


June 25, 1901 
Adopted for use 


in the City of Boston 


June 28, 1901 
Adopted for use 


the City of Newark 


in 


July 3, 1901 
Adopted for use 


in the City of Baltimore 


In June the Sub-Commission on Text-Books for the State 
of North Oarolina enthusiastically recommended this series of 
Readers as preferable to all other Readers. To quote from the 


official report : — 
“We have examined 


very carefully all Readers - 


submitted, and unhesitatingly pronounce ‘ Stepping- 
Stones to Literature’ our first choice. . . . We 


desire to say that it has 


never been our privilege 


to examine a more admirable set of books.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Fast {0th St. 
N. EB. Dept., 252 Washington Street, 


New Yorks 
+++ Boston, Mess. 


Completely Parsed Caesar 
Gallic War, Book I. 
BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 
cLoTx—$1.50 Postpaid—1 PAGES 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact /itera/ 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (inferlined); and with a second, elegant 
translation in the margin; also with Footnotes 
in which every word is completely parsed, and 
all constructions explained, with References to 
the leading Latingrammars. Each page com- 
plete—the Latin text, the inferiimear literal 
translation, the marginal flowing translation, 
ata glance without turning a 


leaf! 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 


Schoothooks of all publishers at one store 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp Orners. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND Pustisuinc Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION 


To the Study of 


ZOOLOGY 


For Usein High Schools and Academies. 


By N. A. HARVEY, 


Head Department of Science, Chicago Normal 
School; Pres. Dept. of Science, National Edu- 
cational Association, 1901. 


This is an elementary text-book based upon labora- 
tory work. 

It gives specific directions for laboratory work, fol- 
sowed with such necessary information about the ani- 
| mals studied as cannot be obtained from a study of the 
| animals themselves. 


| It combines all the good features of laboratory sci- 
ence and those of the old Natural History study. 
It contains work enough for one year of nine 


months, and is capable of being used in the first year 
! of a high school course. 
it can be used to very great advantage by those 
schools that have the most meagre laboratory facilities. 
it is Ulustrated by reproductions from photographs 
of microscopic objects, thus obviating the absolute 
necessity of compound microscopes. 

It is designed expressly to help those teachers who 
feel that they are poorly prepared to teach the subject. 

It is written from the standpoint of a profound stu- 
dent of educational philosophy, and explains the con- 
tent of the subject as no other book has ever done. 

It grew ap in the classroom, and is the result of ten 
years’ experience in teaching zoology in county insti- 
tutes, in high schools, state university, and normal 
schools. Every exercise and every method has been 
tested and successfully used again and again. 


Mailing Price, 88 Cens. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


THE LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 


A Grammar School Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather, 
A Sehool Algebra (Durell & Robbins), half leather,. . . . . . 


IN MATHEMATICS. 


. $ 80 
1.00 


A School Algebra Complete (Durell & Robbins), half leather, . . 1.25 


The Elementary Practical Arithmetic (Durell & Robbins), ivf, 


The Advanced Practical Arithmetic 
A Practical Mensuration, cloth, . 
An Ideal Mental Arithmetic, cloth 


These books are remarkable, both for the orig- 
inal and scholarly development of the theory of the 
subjects and for the wonderful skill in preparing, 
adapting, and grading a large number of exam- 
ples and review exercises. 


(Durell & Robbins), half leather, .65 


The success of the Durell & Robbins Algebras 
is, likely, unprecedented, They have already se- 
cured for themselves, without any agency work ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania, adoptions in the foremost 
schools in 20 of the leading States of the Union, 


Correspondence concerning all or any of our publications cordially invited. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Cor. Front and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Announcement / 


HOLIDAY SONGS 
And Every-Day Songs and Games, 


By EMILIE POULSSON. 
Profusely Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 


This will be one of the most important 
books of the year. 


Address 
Dept. D, 


NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1333 Arch St. 


[Ready August 1.]| 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
122 McAllister St. 


ATLANTA 
168 Peachtree St. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurr, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, oer and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of tke Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. Laure. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp- 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 


The Thomas Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, 
and Physical Culture Teachers 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 

CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT 
Public School Music Graduates of these depts, 

Drawing ? have obtained fine positions 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced Piano Study 

These Systems can positively be obtained only 
of this School, 

Write for circulars and further information to 

EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
50) Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH, 


**‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
WN. PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


Oe YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
= Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pak ORANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA EF. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QMTE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Maas. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL. WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes, 
Or eata logues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL 


For both sexes. For Catalogues address 
JOuN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
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q STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
— For women only. Especial attention is called 
ae to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
ne For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
4 Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. _ 
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